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LONG PURPLES. 

All in Red Shot Coppice when shaws 
were leafing fair, 

The Woodreeve went down home- 
along, a bavin of furze he bare, 

And in his hand a bonny bunch; he 
rested as he stood, 

And laid his meadow blossoms on the 
fence above the wood. 

Dark rovers of the Forest these 
“Rockyboys” do call, 

And the Island children, ‘‘Kettlecaps,”’ 
but the strangest name of all 

‘The Woodreeve heard from the honeyed 
lips of her who passed him there 

With the May wind, the wind of love, 
all in her dusky hair. 


She gazed at their sweet petals, apass- 
ing through the brake; 

The Woodreeve looked in her sweet 
face, but never a word he spake; 

Mayhap, the charm that lay therewith 
he did not understand 

When he took his bunch o’ purples and 
laid them in her hand. 


But when the Merry Forest lies prim- 
rose-lit in spring, 

A-dancing in the May-green glades I 
heard a maiden sing: 

“Down in Red Shot Coppice when 
shaws were leafing gay, 

I took his bunch of purples and I 
charmed his heart away!” 

Alice E. Gillington. 
The Academy. 


FROST-BOUND. 


When winter’s pulse seems dead be- 
neath the snow 
And has no throb to give, 
Warm your cold heart at mine, beloved, 
and so 
Shall your heart live. 


For mine is fire, a furnace strong and 
red; 
Look up into my eyes; 
There shall you see a flame to make 
the dead 
Take life and rise. 
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My eyes are brown and yours are still 
and gray, 
Still as the frost-bound lake 
Whose depths are sleeping in the icy 
sway 
And will not wake. 


Soundless they are below the leaden 
sky, 
Bound with that silent chain; 
Yet chains may fall and those that fet- 
tered lie 
May live again. 


Yes, turn away, gray eyes: you dare 
not face 
In mine the flame of life; 
Where frost meets fire ’tis but a little 
space 
That ends the strife; 


Then comes the thaw, when, breaking 
from their bands, 
The swirling floods run free, 
And you, beloved, shall stretch your 
drowning hands, 
And cling to me. 
Violet Jacob. 
The Ouilook. 


WINTER. 


Winter, friend of health and wealth, 
Hailed of goodly girls and boys, 

Slays the poor by strength and stealth, 
Makes their lives his lifeless toys. 


One boy goes galloping over the moor- 
land, 
Wild with delight of the sunshine and 
speed, 
Blithe as a bird on his bleak bright 
foreland, 
Glad as the wind or his own glad 
steed. 


One, with darkness and toil fast bound, 
Bound in misery and iron fast, 

Drags his nakedness underground, 
Sees the mine as the world at last. 


Winter, lord of laughing Yule, 
Winter, weeping on his dead, 
Bids us ease his iron rule, 
Bids us bring his poor men bread. 
A. ©. Swinburne. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


Strong as party feeling is in England, 
it is not so strong as the love of fair 
play. A new Administration can al- 
ways reckon upon a friendly welcome 
just because it is new. And in this 
case there are other reasons. LEvery- 
body now feels, whatever on a platform 
he may say, that the Liberals have 
been jockeyed. Mr. Balfour has acted 
with the hope, or at least, in the belief, 
that he would embarrass his successors 
on the eve of a General Election. That 
is the sort of conduct which we are 
accustomed, perhaps with a too insular 
sense of conscious superiority, to call 
un-English., Mr. Balfour would be 
ashamed to tee his ball in a bunker. 
But then politics are a game, and golf 
is a serious pursuit. The Liberals, 
however, have disappointed him. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with that 
shrewd, sound judgment of his, has 
avoided the two errors which would 
have wrecked the ship before she was 
out of sight from land. He did not 
hesitate for one moment to take office, 
and he has refused to leave the House 
of Commons. If his political opponents 
could have said that after demanding 
a dissolution since the month of May, 
1903, he shrank from assuming the 
power to dissolve, they would have had 
aun unanswerable case. If he had al- 
lowed himself to be extinguished under 
a peerage, the spirits of the party 
would have been profoundly depressed 
at the moment when they most needed 


to be raised. The Times, which was 
daily, and hourly, supplied with ac- 
curate information throughout the 


process of making a Cabinet, naturally 
urged Sir Henry to become a Peer. 
That powerful journal supports the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain, and there- 
fore desires the defeat of Liberalism 
at the polls. Qui veut la fin veut les 


moyens. Its invitations were most al- 
luring. The Prime Minister should con- 
sider that he was no longer young; 
that the task of leading the House was 
most laborious; that the other House 
also required to be led, and he was just 
the man to lead it; that the Peers 
would all welcome him as a personage 
of great distinction; that he would 
have, as Lord Salisbury said when he 
offered a coronet to a sleepless col- 
league, abundant opportunity for re- 
pose. Delilah, I have no doubt, used 
equally cogent arguments to Samson, 
whose hair notoriously wanted cutting. 
By yielding to her blandishments he 
avoided the fate which subsequently 
befell Absalom. Nevertheless his 
strength, as we know, departed from 
him when he submitted his head to the 
shears. The Prime Minister was not 
born yesterday. In his long life he 
has seen many arts used and many 
nets woven. He has few illusions, and 
he was not to be taken in. Some very 
keen observers say that if he had left 
the House of Commons on the brink 
of a General Election his Government 
would have been defeated at the polls. 
It is not necessary to go so far as that. 
That many thousands of votes would 
have been lost, and many active Lib- 
erals disheartened, I for one regard as 
absolutely certain. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
the situation would have been.  A\l- 
most every Liberal is committed to 
the doctrine that the Prime Minister 
should be a direct representative of the 
people. It is no doubt pedantic to say 
that a man excluded from the House 
of Commons by the accident of birth 
should be also by the same accident 
disqualified as First Minister of the 
Crown. When Lord Rosebery became 
Premier in 1894, it was the general 
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opinion of his colleagues that he could 
hold a rickety Government together as 
no one else could, and the result justi- 
fied the choice of the Queen. But that 
is a totally different thing from the vol- 
untary acceptance of a peerage as a 
condition precedent to becoming Prime 
Minister. No sensible man can shut his 
eyes to the fact that if there should be 
a Liberal majority in the next House 
a collision between the 
than probable. 


of Commons, 
two Houses is more 
Cynical Peers must have smiled audi- 
bly at the notion that a Liberal leader 
could not form a Ministry without 
seeking refuge on their threatened 
benches. They would have drawn a 
not unnatural, and a not illogical, infer- 
ence if they had concluded that an as- 
sembly essential to the existence of a 
Liberal Ministry might do as it liked 
with Liberal measures. The precedent 
of Lord Beaconsfield, like the precedent 
of Lord Rosebery, is wholly beside the 
point. Mr. Disraeli was a Conserva- 
tive; and, moreover, when he took an 
earldom in 1876, he wished to resign. 
Queen Victoria pressed him to remain 
in office, and addressed to his patriot- 
ism an appeal which he could not re- 
sist. Lord Rosebery’s resignation in 
1895 is equally irrelevant as a prece- 
dent for Mr. Balfour’s resignation in 
1905. Lord Rosebery’s Government 
had been defeated in the House of 
Commons, and had no majority left. In 
my humble opinion he would even un- 
der those conditions have done better 
to dissolve. But a Minister against 
whose policy the House of Commons 
has voted may always choose between 
dissolution and resignation. It is quite 
a novel theory that he may 
when Parliament is not sitting because 
he thinks that he can steal an advan- 
tage from the other side. If the Prime 
Minister should at some future date find 
his work too heavy, and desire to be 
part of it, the King 


resign 


released from 


would no doubt be gracious and sympa- 





New Government. 


thetic. At present the Prime Minister 
remains in the House where he has 
sat continuously since 1868 as Member 
for the Stirling Burghs. It is said that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, 
which has become the proper order of 
the names, look forward with pleasure 
to “baiting that old man,” who must 
be as old as Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
The “old man” has two qualities, one 
positive, the other negative, on which 
Mr. Chamberlain would do well to re- 
flect. He never loses his temper, and 
he has a quite remarkable facility for 
making angry people look ridiculous. 
He can also reckon upon the constant 
assistance of Mr. Asquith, who has so 
often been the hatchet of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s rhetoric, and has no superior 
in debate. After his Budget the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a compara- 
tively idle man, and though it is won- 
derful how much Parliamentary work 
Mr. Asquith combined with his prac- 
tice at the Bar, he will naturally be 
able to do a good deal more when his 
time is his own. Mr. Chamberlain's 
perpetual sneers at lawyers can hardly 
be palatable to the numerous gentle- 
men of the long robe who support his 
fiscal policy. But Mr. Chamberlain is 
beginning to hit rather wild. “A Gov- 
ernment of Little Englanders” may be 
a phrase of brilliant wit and dazzling 
originality. It must have amused the 
new Colonial Secretary, Lord Elgin, 
who was governing three hundred mil- 
lions of Asiatics while Mr. Chamber- 
lain was absorbed in parochial politics 
at home. 

Three of the most important places 
in the Cabinet are the Foreign Office, 
the War Office, and the Irish Office. 
No one can say that they are not well 
filled. Sir Edward Grey is the first 
Foreign Secretary in the House of 
Commons since Lord Stanley, the late 
Lord Derby, who resigned in 1868. 
But he is young and strong, besides be- 
ing extremely able, resolute, and clear- 
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sighted. Every one is satisfied with 
his appointment, except the directors 
and shareholders of the North-Eastern 
Railway. It is certainly a remarkable 
fact that Sir Edward Grey, with no 
regular training for business, should 
have shown himself in a few months 
an almost ideal chairman of a sin- 
gularly prosperous corporation. It is 
more significant, though less surpris- 
ing, that Sir Edward Grey’s name 
should have been most warmly received 
by our French allies as a guarantee for 
the thoroughness and stability of our 
mutual understanding with France. 
Mr. Haldane at the War Office suggests 
to the least classical mind an image 
of Hercules in the Augean stable. In 
that unfortunate department any Secre- 
tary of State who could listen atten- 
tively and speak intelligibly would be 
welcome. If Mr. Haldane can steer 
between the Scylla of Mr. St. John 
Brodrick and the Charybdis of Mr. Ar- 
nold Forster, he will escape the rocks. 
If he can re-create the Army, he will 
prove himself a statesman indeed. 
Fuller scope for great abilities the 
heart of man could scarcely desire than 
Mr. Haldane has now. Why the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bryce as Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland should be supposed to 
imply a revival of Home Rule it would 
be hard to say. Mr. Bryce, like Mr. 


New 


Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler, has 
been responsible in Cabinet for one 


Home Rule Bill. Lord Rosebery, like 
Mr. Morley, now Secretary for India, 
has been responsible for two. It is 
true that Lord Rosebery has recanted, 
while Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley have 
not. Lord Rosebery’s Irish policy quite 
explains his unfortunate absence from 
the Cabinet, if any “other explanation 
were required than his own repeated 
disclaimers. But I cannot help doubt- 
ing whether it was aitogether wise for 
the Conservatives to stick up the bogey 


of Home Rule. The union of Free 


Traders, necessitated by Mr. Chamber- 
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Government. 


lain’s enterprise, has made it impossi- 
ble to include Home Rule as under- 
stood by the Governments of 1886 and 
1892 in the Liberal programme. The 
idea of the next Parliament passing a 
Home Rule Bill in that sense, a Bill 
establishing an Irish legislature, is per- 
ceived by all sensible men to be ab- 
surd. But the whole story of Mr. 
Wyndham’s dealings with Home Rule, 
for all of which Mr. Balfour was di- 
rectly and personally responsible, will 
now have to be investigated and ex- 
posed. There would have been no 
harm in them if they had been open 
and above board. On the contrary, it 
is not improbable that Mr. Bryce will 
take up the work which Mr. Wynd- 
ham dropped, and succeed where Mr. 
Wyndham failed. But when Mr. Bal- 
four has the assurance to come forward 
as a champion of the Union, against 
the disintegration of the Empire which 
he attributes to his Majesty’s present 
Ministers, it will be necessary to prove 
by chapter and verse, in black and 
white, that, if he means what he says, 
he disintegrator of the Em- 
pire himself. He thought that he could 
“find salvation” by the sacrifice of a 
friend. Nobody cares in this connec- 
tion about Mr. Wyndham. It is Mr. 
Balfour, who gave his authority to the 
scheme of Devolution which he now 
attacks, and to the appointment of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell for the express 
purpose of carrying it out. It is true 
that he calls himself, in all sincerity, 
a Unionist. But so, with equal sin- 
cerity, did Mr. Gladstone. The late 
Government, Archbishop Temple 
once told them, were “not very brave.” 
They were usually afraid of something, 
and they perished for fear of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Before that they were 
afraid of the Ulster and Mr. 
Moore was appeased by the expulsion 
of Mr. Wyndham. It was then that 
Mr. Balfour ought to have resigned, for 
he was as guilty as his Chief Secretary, 


is a 


as 


vote, 
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if guilt there were. Lord Dudley has 
promised further information upon this 
subject, and he is now free to fulfil his 
undertaking. Mr. Bryce must by this 
time be in possession of full details, 
and they will be infinitely more enter- 
taining to the public than the stale 
rhetoric of 1886 or 1893. A good thick 
tarring with the Home Rule brush is 
no more than Mr. Balfour’s due, and 
it will prepare him better than any- 
thing else for the assaults which he 
contemplates upon his successors in 
Downing Street. He might have 
avoided it. But that unlucky tongue 
of his ran away with him, and it is too 
late now. I wonder if he remembers 
an old story about his godfather 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Brougham. They met in the robing- 
room of the House of Lords. “I had 
always thought,” said the Duke with 
unwonted flippancy, “that your lord- 
ship would be known in history as a 
great legal and social reformer, but I 
find that you will be famous for having 
given your name to a mighty incon- 
venient sort of carriage.’ “I had 
been under the impression,” replied 
Brougham, “that your Grace would go 
down to posterity as the hero of a hun- 
dred fights. But I fear that your name 
will be familiar in connection with a 
particularly uncomfortable sort of 
boot.” “Oh, damn the boots! I forgot 
the boots. You have the best of it.” 
Mr. Balfour has forgotten the boots. 
One or two other things his recent 
speech at Leeds shows that he has 
forgotten, or does not know. He is ig- 
norant or oblivious of the fact that 
Free Trade means a tariff for revenue 
only, and has never meant anything 
else. He has omitted to observe tnat 
nations do not trade with each other, 
and therefore that the analogy from 
diplomacy is false. He fails to realize 


New 


that if Devolution means Home Rule, 
he is a Home Ruler; and that if Home 
Rule means disintegration of the Em- 
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pire, he is a disintegrator of the Em- 
pire himself. 

The remainder of the Cabinet 
scarcely calls for detailed notice, and 
beyond it the name of Mr. Churchill, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, is the 
only one out of the ordinary line. No- 
body, not even Mr. Asquith or Lord 
Hugh Cecil, has put more clearly and 
forcibly than Mr. Churchill the eco- 
nomic case for Free Trade. The new 
order issued by the King gives the 
Prime Minister for the first time prece- 
dence over all his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, even the President of the 
Council, except the Lord Chancellor. 
Sir Robert Reid’s friends, whose name 
is legion, will all be delighted to see 
him where they have so long expected 
him to be. As for the precedence, I 
am old-fashioned enough to regret the 
peculiar distinction of having none en- 
joyed by the Primé Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and Erastian enough 
humbly to conceive that, if he comes 
anywhere, he ought to come before the 
archbishops. But these are mysteries 
into which the red and roving eye of 
imagination, as Mr. Robert Montgom- 
ery called it, should not pry. The least 
important thing about a Prime Minis- 
ter, except perhaps his school and col- 
lege, is when he goes out of a room. 
The most important, even more impor- 
tant than being in the House of Com- 
mons, is a clean past. In office or out 
of office, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has stuck to his principles and 
acted on his opinions, whether the po- 
litical atmosphere was fair or foul. To 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour such 
a career seems inexplicably insipid. 
To the people of England and Scotland 
it is a ground of “confidence and trust. 
If, instead of their “baiting that old 
man,” that old man beats them, the 
applause will not all come from the 
Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that nothing but more taxes can save 
the country from ruin. Between Mr. 




















The New 
Chamberlain’s ruin and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s taxes the country must this 
month decide. The register is new, 
and the numbers voting will almost 
certaifily be the greatest ever known. 
For the first time the working classes 
have one of themselves in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Burns is known chiefly in London, 
where his work on the County Council 
- and his speeches in the House of Com- 
mons have made his high and just rep- 
utation. But throughout the country 
his appointment will be regarded as a 
proof that there is no longer a social 
qualification for a Liberal Cabinet, as 
there used to be a property qualifica- 
tion for knights of the shire in the 
House of Commons. Literature is well 
represented in a Cabinet which con- 
tains Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. 
Birrell. Mr. Birrell knows something 
of the difficulties and divergencies 
which surround and perplex the edu- 
eational problem. But the whole Cabi- 
net will have to deal with them before 
the meeting of the new Parliament, and 
even the most exasperated ecclesiastic 
cannot always resist a combination of 
geniality with humor. 

One name will be missed, even by the 
strongest opponents, from the new Ad- 
ministration. No Liberal Government 
has been formed since 1868 without 
Lord Spencer. In that year he first 
went to Ireland, where he afterwards 
achieved a signal reputation for firm- 
ness, courage, and skill. He will be 
most missed in the House which he 
would have led. But the Liberal party 
throughout England, and not the Lib- 
eral party alone, will regret the ab- 
sence from Cabinet and Senate of an 
unflinching friend to truth and free- 
dom. It is another serious misfortune 
that weak health, “the bridle of 
Theages,” should so long have excluded 
Mr. Acland from public life. But, if 
he cannot preside over a department, 
or fight an eiection, he may find other 
means of assisting political progress 
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and social reform. Large as the Cabi- 
net is—too large, the critics may say, 
for unity—it contains the smallest pos- 


sible number of Peers. It is emphati- 
cally a House of Commons Cabinet, 
though wealthy Radicals show them- 
selves as anxious as ever to become 
members of the institution they have 
so often denounced. The first duty of 
the new Minister, however, is to take 
the opinion of the country upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy and their own. 
Mr. Balfour has no policy. There is 
no half-way house between a tariff 
for public revenue and a tariff for 
private interest. Retaliation is one 
form of Protection, and Preference is 
another. But they are very imperfect 
forms; and if farmers are to be legally 
protected from competition, it is Co- 
lonial competition from which they will 
want it most. Imperialists, however, 
need not be afraid. The new Govern- 
ment do not mean to break up the Em- 
pire, 6r to abandon the system under 
which it has grown and flourished. 
Mr. Balfour scarcely asks for a ma- 
jority, except in East Manchester. He 
has surrendered partly to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who is with him, and partly 
to the Prime Minister, who is against 
him. To have the carriage of an elec- 
tion, as lawyers would say, does not 
mean here what it means in France. 
Mayors, Sheriffs and other Returning 
Officers in this country are altogether 
independent of the Executive. But 
even a British statesman cannot say, 
with any face, to his fellow-subjects, 
“I am unable to carry on the govern- 
ment because my party are at logger- 
heads, and cannot agree whether they 
want more taxes or no. I have cleared 
out, bag and baggage, from the public 
offices, leaving them to my political op- 
ponents. Be good enough to turn them 
out at once, that we may come back 
again, and squabble afresh.” As the 


French commissary said of the name 
Robert Louis Stevenson, cela ne 8’ écrit 
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pas. The country would do well in the 
circumstances to heed the warning of 
Do not let us have an 
Irish Parliament at Westminster. In 
other words, let the constituencies give 


Lord Rosebery. 


the Government a clear majority over 
all possible combinations in the House 
of Commons. It was that for which 
Mr. Gladstone asked in 1885; and if he 
had obtained it the history of the last 
twenty years would be quite different 
from what it is. The Irish National- 
ists are perfectly frank and straightfor- 
ward. They have no British policy. 
They look at everything from the Irish 
They voted with Lord 
against Mr. Gladstone in 
They voted with Mr. Gladstone 
Salisbury in 1886. It is 
now that the Liberal ma- 
every one expects shall 


point of view. 
Salisbury 
1885. 
against Lord 
their interest 
jority which 
be as small as possible. One great 

At 
the bidding of their priests they sup- 
ported Mr. Education Act, 


which does not apply to Ireland, and 


mistake in tactics they have made. 


salfour’s 


thereby alienated thousands of Non- 
conformists who had voted for Home 
Rule. Not being an Irishman, or a 


I think 
impartial opinion upon that point. In 


Nonconformist, I can give an 
the election now at hand neither Gov- 
ean reckon 
Great Britain. 


ernment 
the 


‘rhe Nineteenth Century and After. 


nor Opposition 


upon Irish vote in 
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Devolution, though the Liberals 
take it up, originated with a Conserva- 
tive Lord-Lieutenant and a Conserva- 
tive Chief Secretary. Lord Dudley 
agrees with his successor, Lords Aber- 
deen, that Ireland should be governed 
according to Irish ideas. It will be in- 
finitely better for the highest interests 
of the United Kingdom that any Gov- 
ernment which deals with the Irish 
question, as after Mr. Balfour’s benev- 
olent failure any Government must deal 
with it, should be independent of Mr. 
Redmond and his followers. Lord 
Rosebery’s speech at the _ Liberal 
League bore a curious resemblance to 
Mr. twenty 
years with a 


may 


Gladstone’s 
ago. 


appeal of 
May it meet 
more favorable response! The personal 
of the ad- 
mitted, as indeed it is undeniable. But 
personal strength is not enough with- 
out numerical strength. Philosophers 
may think that arithmetic is too promi- 
nent in politics. Abstract 
however, do not alter facts. All really 
important debates in the House of 
Commons end with the counting of 
heads—or, rather, of hats—and for nu- 
merical purposes one hat, like one head, 
is as good as another. At the polis 
every vote for the Government will be 


strength new Ministry is 


opinions, 


a vote against the dependence of Great 
Britain upon Ireland. 


Herbert Paul. 
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We are anxious, conscientiously anx- 
ious, in these days, to know what the 
We are anxious 

He is visited, 


working man reads. 
to know what he does. 


he is written about, his doings are 
chronicled, his reading is tabulated; 


and then the dwellers in drawing-rooms 
the 
and wonder what can be done to put it 
all right. 


read results with some concern, 


They read, for example, that, 


out of ten 
are starving because the wife is thrift- 
that, out of another twenty, 
whose reading is inquired about, fif- 
teen men read nothing but the sport- 
ing papers, and that the highest flight 
among the five wives who read at all 
But, the 
difference of conditions, would not cor- 


twenty starving families, 


less; or 


is penny novelettes. given 


responding drawing-room statistics, if 
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tabulated with equal care, show much 
the same results? We are misled, per- 
haps, by the fact that it is not yet the 
custom that the houses of the well-to- 
do should be as methodically investi- 
gated as those of the poor; and those of 
us on whom is not turned the fierce 
light that beats upon a slum, are thus 
able to pass muster, our deficiencies 
unobserved. Else it is possible that, 
out of twenty households in Mayfair 
or in Belgravia, we might find ten in 
which the wives are apt to spend more 
than wisdom would prescribe; or that, 
out of twenty households in Kensington 
and Chelsea, there would be ten where 
the husband reads mainly the news- 
papers, and the wife almost exclusively 
fiction. 

But so blissfully do we delude our- 
selves in this matter, that the most in- 
adequate readers among us exclaim 
with genuine surprise and dismay when 
we realize what the majority of the 
working classes are in the habit of 
reading, or when we find that they do 
not read at all. We then solace our- 
selves by bringing out one of those 
comforting easy phrases which we 
carry about ready to apply to any place 
in the social fabric that seems to need 
it, and we say: “With the spread of 
education the working classes will 
read something better worth reading.” 
But will they? The Spread of Educa- 
tion has a broad back; it is made to 
bear the burden of many unrealized, 
if not unrealizable, projects. Educa- 
tion is being spread very thin indeed, 
for the people who are in question; and 
I will venture to say, judging from 
what I have observed of the reading 
of men and women who have been 
what is called “educated,” and of those 
who have not, that it is not the spread 
of education that will alter the reading 
of the great mass of the community— 
those who swell the tables of statistics 
and bring down the average of the 
enlightened. 
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Reading, perhaps, is not so prevalent 
a habit in any class of society as we 
like to think. But there is such a pres- 
sure of opinion in favor of it, that it 
is difficult for the most candid to ad- 
mit that they do not care about it. All 
the same, I believe that those who do 
not are in a much larger proportion 
than we imagine. But they are skil- 
fully silent on the subject, and our at- 
tention is not called to them; we for- 
get, therefore, that they are so numer- 
ous. Whereas the book-lovers of all 
ages have proudly proclaimed to the 
listening earth their privileged apti- 
tude; and the mind of the reader leaps 
to meet the words in which Bacon, 
Montaigne, Voltaire, Lamb, Thackeray, 
and the rest, have celebrated and justi- 
fied their favorite bent. But note that 
these are the few; those even who 
understand them are comparatively the 
few; and we are in danger of forget- 
ting that this is but a splendid minor- 
ity, which has sent its trumpet call re- 
echoing through Time. These are the 
articulate, the eloquent. But the great 
majority of mankind, let us frankly 
concede it, are not articulate; and those 


~ who belong to the inarticulate, in every 


layer of society, are doomed obviously 
to have for their spokesmen those who 
can speak, to be written about by those 
who can write. The non-readers are 
doomed to have their point of view 
formulated by those who do not share 
it, who do not understand it, and who 
are liable to state what they think it 
ought to be, instead of what it is. The 
educated speak for the uneducated, the 
readers for those who will not read; 
and the result is, that we attribute 
to a misleadingly large proportion of 
the public a far greater zest and de- 
sire for reading than they in reality 
possess. Fi 

I have tried, during an intercourse of 
many years with a population of iron- 
workers in the North of England, to 
find out, among other subjects, what 
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part reading plays in their lives, what 
proportion of them read at all, and 
what kind of books they prefer. I 
have also attempted to make the same 
inquiry, though over not so large a 
field, among well-to-do dwellers in Lon- 
don; and also among the dwellers in a 
country town, shop-keepers as well as 
more genteel residents. And, on the 
whole, the results, allowing for the dif- 
ference of conditions and surroundings, 
are surprisingly alike,—-that is, an im- 
mense majority of all these persons, of 
both sexes, read, with hardly any se- 
lection of their own, what comes under 
their hand, what is suggested to them, 
and what they see being read by the 
person next door. 

The reading that comes under the 
hand of the workman, consists chiefly 
of the newspapers hawked about the 
streets, and those supplied by the small 
composite shops found in the poorer 
quarters. These shops sell 
other goods—groceries, haberdashery,— 
and put before their public an unfail- 
ing supply of daily and weekly news- 
papers suited to their tastes, and penny 
novelettes. Roughly speaking, about 
one-third of the workmen read books as 
well as newspapers; about two-thirds 
of them, the newspaper only. Of these, 
some read only a daily paper, the fa- 
vorite being a local halfpenny evening 
paper which seems to be in the hands 
of every man and woman, and almost 
every child. It contains a summary 
of general news, a serial story, a good 
deal of sporting information, also local 
gossip, and commercial news. Many 
workmen read, in addition to this pa- 
per, the weekly Sunday papers, contain- 
ing and providing a 
good deal of miscellaneous information. 
These are great favorites, and help to 
make the Sunday pass quite harm- 
lessly, at any rate, for many among 
the workmen who spend the day in 
bed, reading and smoking. 

About a quarter of the men do not 


various 


several sheets, 
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read at all: that is to say, if there is 
anything coming off in the way of sport 
that they are interested in, they buy a 
paper to see the result. That hardly 
comes under the head of reading. The 
boys read papers that make them 
laugh—Comic Cuts and the like. I have 
seen a large number of comic illus- 
trated papers, compared with which 
Answers and Tit Bits are the very aris- 
tocracy of the press. The Winning 
Post, and other sporting papers, which 
represent the whole world as gov- 
erned by the huge spirit of betting, 
are more and more in the hands of 
readers of all ages, with very undesira- 
ble results. But the question of bet- 
ting literature, for which there is an 
ever-increasing demand, is too wide to 
go into here. The Illustrated Police 
Budget is a sensational and much-read 
paper. In the Number which has 
lately come into my hand, there is a 
special double-page illustration headed 
“Father Murders Six Children.” Out- 
side the paper, on one cover, is a pic- 
ture of a man cutting his wife’s throat, 
on the other of an actress being 
thrashed by an irate wife. This is not 
the ideal literature. And yet, when one 
comes to think of it, have we not, all 
of us, on occasion, revelled in detec- 
tive stories—in Monsieur Lecocq and 
Sherlock Holmes? Why should not the 
public to whom the Illustrated Police 
Budget is more accessible than these 
romances, wish to be equally thrilled 
and excited? 

The above publications, which make 
so large a part of the reading of the 
men and boys, are something between 
a pamphlet and a newspaper. As to 
their other reading, it comprises novels 
sometimes travels, hardly any poetry, a 
few essays, books relating to their 


work, and one or two biographies. I 
give below some samples taken at ran- 
dom from answers given at over one 
hundred cottages in reply to inquiries 
respecting reading. 

















Cottage No. 1. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


31. 


43. 





The husband is a great 
reader, chiefly fiction; 
the wife would be 
but has not time; 
every moment is taken 
up in patching and 
mending. 

Bright and intelligent 
woman, looking after 
her home and chil- 
dren; is fond of read- 
ing exciting novels, 
under protest from 
the husband, who 
thinks it waste of 
time. 

The husband is fond 
of reading comic 
papers. 

Husband a daily pa- 
per, the wife likes a 
good novel. 

Husband a great 
reader of sea-faring 
tales; the wife has no 
time to read. 

Mother reads, and the 
sons read the sporting 
papers. 

Both are fond of read- 
ing novels. 

All are fond of read- 
ing. 

Mother likes Mrs. 
Henry Wood; the man 
prefers works of 
travel. 

Young couple never 
read books; the hus- 
band reads the daily 
paper. 

Old couple fond of 
reading, especially 
The Sunday Magazine. 
Couple both fond of 
reading; like novels 
best. 

Mother and son; she 

likes tales of adven- 
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44. 


52 


58. 


61. 


69. 
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ture, and he likes 
novels. 

Two sisters and a 
brother, all fond of 
reading; and prefer 
novels. 

Five sons, all fond of 
reading tales of ad- 
venture; the father 
prefers the daily pa- 
per, “to see what Par- 
liament is doing.” 

A respectable young 
couple, both fond of 
reading; but the wife 
says she likes sewing 
best. 

Husband dislikes any 
kind of reading. Wife 
likes reading chil- 
dren’s stories. 
Husband only cares to 
read the racing news. 
The wife spends much 
of her time reading 
the penny illustrated 
papers — “give one 
such an account of 
‘igh life and elope- 
ments.” Husband does 
not approve of such 
tastes; he spends all 
Sunday in bed read- 
ing, did not say what 
kind of literature. 
Wife likes stories of 
country life. 
Household in which 
the woman can’t read; 
her sons read _ the 
newspapers only. 
Furnace-man reads 
“all the monthly mag- 
azines, Plato, and 
Aristotle.” 

Always reads the 
evening paper, but 
does not “bother with 
books.” 
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Cottage No. 7 


78. 


91. 


2 
03. 


96. 
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Buys books relating to 
his work (a_ boiler- 
smith’s foreman). 
Reads specially books 
and magazines relat- 
ing to his work. 
teads novels, chiefly 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Fond of reading good 
stories in the papers. 
Only reads novels. 
Young people, both 
fond of Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 

Don’t read much but 
the papers; prefer 
talking at the street 
corners. 

Husband a great 
reader, particularly 
fond of history: 
battles and their re- 
sults. Wife reads 
Shakespeare’s works 
the greatest 
she 
For 


sea- 


with 
pleasure; 
revels in Hamlet. 
reading, 
likes Marie Corelli 
and Miss Braddon. 

Great reader, specially 
of books relating to 
Wife does 
all, 
buying 
papers a great waste 
of money. She _ re- 
proves her mother-in- 
law for liking to read 


says 


lighter she 


his work. 


not read at con- 


siders news- 


the evening paper. 


Always poring over 
engineering books. 


“time to read 
works,” 
“time for 


Finds 
theological 
and makes 
thinking.” 
Poor scholar, and sel- 
dom tries to read any- 


thing. Eldest sister 
reads Mrs. Henry 


Wood and Shake- 
speare -aloud to the 
rest of the family. 
Woman never learnt 
to read when she was 
a child; thinks the 
village school-mistress 
had a spite against 
her. 

Reads everything he 
can get hold of. 
Husband cannot read 
at all; wife never has 
time. 

Man very 
reading but 
chooses books 


= “ 99. 


102. 


103. 


fond of 


always 
“a bit 


104. 


desperate.” 

Spends all his time 
reading, but always 
Tit Bits and Answers, 
for the competitions 
and “football guess- 
ing. 
Husband does not 
eare for reading. 
Wife, about forty, 
never learnt. 


“ “ 105. 


” 


" * 108. 


Some of the readers among the above 
are men of the very keenest intelli- 
gence, reading the best books they can 
lay hands on, and eagerly availing 
themselves of the very good Free Li- 
brary belonging to the town in ques- 
tion. The population of the town is 
over 100,000; the number of borrowers 
from the Free Library is 4,500, that is, 
414 people out of every hundred take out 
a book. In many cases, of course, this 
represents a larger number of readers 
than books may be 
members of the 
family; but it does not represent, as 
may be seen, a great number of the 
public. Statistics of the mere number 


borrowers, as 


passed on to other 


of volumes taken out may be mislead- 
ing, as the same people take out books 
over and over again. 

It is not within my scheme to give 
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the details, accessible in many other 
publications, of the kind of reading 
chosen from the Free Library. I will 
only say that a large proportion of 
what is taken out is Fiction. The 
Free Libraries are not so largely used 
by the very poor. It is quite possible 
that some of these are deterred by the 
mere ceremonies that have to be gone 
through to take out a book. A woman 
who lives in a distant part of the town, 
whose outer garment may be a ragged 
shawl, fastened with a pin, may not 
like going up an imposing flight of 
stairs, getting a ticket, giving a name, 
looking through a catalogue, having 
the book entered, etc.; whereas many 
of these, 
their hands, would read it. Women, of 
all classes, at any rate, know how of- 
ten our actions are governed by our 
clothes, and how the fact of being un- 
suitably clad for a given course of 
conduct may be enough to prevent us 
from embarking on it. The establish- 
ment, in recent years, of children’s li- 
braries connected with the schools is 
giving admirable results. The chil- 
dren get into the habit of borrowing 
books and taking them home; and are 
more likely to frequent other libraries 
as they grow up. 

The people who, for one reason or an- 
other, do not use the Free Library, 
will sometimes be willing to frequent 
smaller and less imposing centres of 
improvement. In two small lending li- 
braries connected with iron works, 
the one standing actually in the midst 
of the works, the other in a work- 
men’s club in the town, the reading- 
rooms are well frequented, and give 
the impression of a goodly num- 
ber of readers; but, as a matter of 
fact, on the works’ Library List there 
are about seventy borrowers out of a 
possible thousand or more, and at the 
workmen’s club sixty out of a possible 
six hundred. There are here, again, 
more readers than there are borrowers 


if the book were put into 
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ou the list, as each book is handed 
round and read by several people. 
These somewhat unambitious libraries 
have been gradually provided with 
books, on the principle, not so much of 
directing a course of reading, as of 
providing a course that would be ac- 
ceptable to the readers. They contain 
children’s books, most of Dickens, most 
of Scott, some of Miss Yonge, Hall 
Canine, Bulwer Lytton, a good many of 
Mrs. Henry Wood, a number of mis- 
cellaneous tales of a harmless kind, and 
also some books that may be grouped 
together as “improving” such as—I 
quote at random from the catalogue— 
A Chapter on Science, Voyages of Colum- 
bus, A Dash from Khartoum, The Great 
Boer War, The Great Inwasion of 1813, 
some Poets, some Shakespeare, and 
some Essays. The latter books are not 
much taken out; again here, what is 
chiefly required is Fiction. This need 
not surprise us. The town we are 
speaking of exists for the iron trade, 
and is inhabited mainly by workmen 
engaged in strenuous physical labor; 
they are not very likely, at the conclu- 
sion of a day’s work, to wish to read 
anything that involves an effort of at- 
tention. What do busy hard-working 
men in other walks of life read when 
they come in from their day’s work? 
Nearly all of them, I believe, whether 
civil servants, politicians, men of 
business, barristers, soldiers, read just 
about the same thing, with a difference, 
as the working man; that is, they read 
the papers, and they read novels. 

At a conference of librarians a short 
time since, an expert said that he be- 
lieved the reading of most men—again 
eliminating those whose calling is con- 
cerned with books—is done before they 
are thirty. This also is not surprising; 
for, the busier a man is and the more 
his career absorbs his thoughts and 
energies, the more, presumably, will 
he want to read something that will 
give him absolute relaxation. In mid- 
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dle-class homes, this reading is gen- 
erally provided and sampled by the 
wife. 

The working men’s wives, on the 
other hand, read less than their hus- 
bands; they have no definite intervals 
of leisure, and not so many of them 
care to read. Among those who do, 
most of them, I am told, prefer some- 
thing about love, with a dash of re- 
ligion in it. This is the character of 
most of the penny stories which form 
the bulk of the literature accessible to 
them. They like some relief to the 
grayness of their lives, some sugges- 
tion of other possibilities; but, for 
many of them, anything that excites 
laughter goes too far in the other di- 
rection. One thing to be deplored is 
the very small print of these publica- 
tions. One can hardly expect for a 
penny to get a complete novel in Pica; 
but there is no doubt that the very bad 
print of these books, read often by 
imperfect light, is largely responsible 
for the damaged eyesight and head- 
aches among the women, as they grow 
older. It would be, to my mind, a pub- 
lic benefaction if it were possible to 
organize some distribution of books on 
lire, in good print—wholesome harm- 
less fiction, of the kind that would in- 
terest the cottage readers,—literally a 
circulating library for the people. A 
hawker with a barrow might carry 
these round the poorer streets, and of- 
fer them on hire at the cottage doors, 
as so much that is absolutely useless 
is now carried round and offered. If 
such books, published at six pence or 
even nine pence, were let out at a 
penny or two-pence a week, according 
to their size and price, the hawker 
would probably drive a good trade. 
The selection of books, of course, 
would not be left to him; and at 
the beginning he would have to be 


guaranteed against possible loss. He 
would certainly find customers; for 
the working man’s wife, as a rule, 
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is ready to hire anything that is 
offered to her. If she has a penny 
in her pocket, she will be quite ready 
to spend it on the first thing that 
comes within her ken, as she stands at 
her door. It may be a “tallyman” who 
comes along with something to sell on 
the hire system—a worsted shawl, per- 
haps, a work-box, or even a gramo- 
phone; but, whatever it is, the woman 
buys it simply because it is suggested 
to her—after which, having embarked 
on buying on the hire system, she ends 
in having to pawn some of her be 
longings to pay for that which she 
hired. I say nothing of the book- 
maker,—his books are of another kind, 
—who drives his flourishing trade by 
calling incessantly at the women’s 
houses, and suggesting to them a 
channel for their available cash. 

More than one would expect of the 
women between fifty and sixty cannot 
read; even some of those of forty. But 
it seems to be a privation that sits 
lightly upon them. One of them, a 
care-taker, sat knitting all day long. 
I asked her if she never read. No, she 
said, she was “no scholar,” and she 
was often glad she hadn’t learned to 
read, as, if she had, she might have 
“put off, (i.e. wasted,) the time reading 
instead of doing needlework.” Nearly 
all women of the working-classes 
have a feeling that it is wrong to sit 
down with a book. And if there is 
anything more practical to do, is there 
not some truth in this view? I have 
heard a hard-working housemaid re- 
ply, when her employer inquired into 
the books available for the maids, that 
there was no need for any, as there 
was “so much to do, it would not be 
right to read.” And I believe that 
even among the well-to-do this idea 


persists a great deal more than one 
would at the first blush admit. 
What else does it imply when women 
who live in London for six or even 
eight months of the year, tell you, as 
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they constantly do, that in London 
they have no time to read? We all of 
us have the same number of hours in 
the twenty-four; and having “no time” 
means that, in the crowd of conflicting 
occupations, those which seem to be the 
least important, or perhaps, to speak 
more truthfully, the least congenial, 
are jostled away. 

What does Mrs. Evans-Transome, 
who lives in Berkeley Square, and says 
she has no time to read, do with her 
time? If she is the sort of competent 
woman in whom capacity translates it- 
self into continuous movement, she 
will, instead of reading, run out to 
inspect a school after breakfast, or to 
order clothes for her children. And 
Mrs. Perks, in Cottage Row, if she also 
is competent and deserving, will, at the 
same hour, be rubbing up her fire- 
irons. And they, both of them, are 
probably thus contributing more to the 
order and efficiency of the community, 
than if they were, with a sense of duty 
unfulfilled—in itself a lowering agent— 
sitting down to read. Do not we some- 
times make a fetish of the Book in 
the Home, apart from what the book 
is about? If recreation, stimulus, 
change of thought can be obtained as 
effectually, or more effectually, in some 
other way, may it not be as profitable? 
Mrs. Evans-Transome’s study is of men 
rather than of books; but she knows 
all that is going on, she knows the 
names and the outsides of the books 
that she thinks she is going to read 
when she goes to the country, and feels 
almost as if she had read them already. 

And what of Mrs. Evans-Transome’s 
neighbor, Lady Ranleigh, who is more 
decidedly intellectual? How is her 
choice of books governed? What are 
her opportunities of selection, if selec- 
tion there be? Compared with those of 
Mrs. Perks, they seem almost un- 
bounded. Lady Ranleigh belongs to a 
good circulating library. She sees the 
half-crown Reviews, she reads literary 
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papers, she knows the names, probably, 
of most of the great writers of every 
country. When she hears them, she 
remembers having heard them before; 
that is, in most cases, the extent of 
her acquaintance with them. She 
has presumably learnt pieces out of 
some of the great poets, or even of the 
great prose writers, in her youth. She 
does not read many of them now. She 
would be honestly surprised to find 
that she has not read Chaucer, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Pascal, Montaigne, 
Addison. She has heard of them so 
long, that she feels as if she knew 
them very well indeed. But all the 
same she does not. Mrs. Perks bas 
perhaps not heard of them at all. She 
may be dispensed from reading most of 
them, even though they are now pub- 
lished in threepenny editions. These 
admirable little editions, by the way, 
are widely bought, probably neither by 
Lady Ranleigh nor Mrs. Perks, but by 
the people who come between. Lady 
Ranleigh, if she wanted to read those 
writers, would get them in another 
form. Mrs. Perks does not find them 
at the little shops at the corner of the 
back street, which sell the literature 
that she affects. 

How much time has Lady Ranleigh 
to read, and what use does she make 
of it? How does she spend her day? 
In the morning, after breakfasting, 
considering her household affairs, read- 
ing the paper, and perhaps writing 
some letters, she might conceivably, 
before going out, have half-an-hour or 
so to read, if she chose. If she lunches 
at home, she may have a short time 
for reading afterwards. She goes out 
in the afternoon. If she comes home to 
tea, and has no visitors,—but she gen- 
erally has—she then has more time for 
reading. She looks at the evening pa- 
pers. She may have another half-hour 
to read after dinner, on the day on 
which she does not go out. This gives 
altogether a possible one and a half to 
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two and a half hours for reading, leav- 
ing for the occupations which drape 


themselves under the dignified title of 
Social Duties, all the morning except 
half-an-hour, all the afternoon except 
half-an-hour, and from 5 o’clock till 
bed-time, excepting either one or two 
half-hours. Most well-to-do women—l 
am not here considering those who put 
into their leisure neither reading nor 
anything else that can pretend to be 
a duty—could, and do, have this time 
at their command. Mrs. Perks, who 
has no one but herself to do all her 
own housework, to look after her chil- 
dren and her husband, mend for them, 
and cook for them, has not so much 
time as this 

Now, given all the splendid opportuni- 
ties of choice, and all the time to profit 
by them, enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Berkeley Square, what is the result? 
It is broadly speaking, that Lady Ran- 
leigh and nine-tenths of the women of 
her kind, read, like Mrs. Perks, simply 
the books which have been suggested 
to them, and which they have found 
under their hand. The observation of 
many years has led me to this conclu- 
sion; and a more categorical inquiry 
among about fifty drawing-room read- 
ers in London, a little time since, con- 
For, during 

had all—I 
reading 


firmed me in this view. 

the past six months, they 
had ali—been 
There were on all our 


should say we 
the same books. 
tables five or six large biographies, a 
book of essays, some letters that had 
attracted attention, one or two novels 
by people we knew, one or two new 
This 


for our 


novels by writers of position. 
was what there was to show 
winter’s reading; and we had handed 
all these on to our busy husbands, or 
our idle husbands, as the case might 
be, with which to beguile their leisure. 
In the face of this very hand-to-mouth 
course of reading, can we wonder that 
the average working man and his wife, 
who left school at fourteen, and who 
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do not hear wuch talk of books or of 
writers, should not eagerly seek for 
the masterpieces of literature, or 
gravitate, as we seem to expect them 
to do, towards the very best? How 
we wonder that uneducated Mrs. 


can 
Perks reads a penny novelette, when 
educated Lady Ranleigh is reading 


what to her is the exact counterpart? 
And small blame, it seems to me, to 
either of them. They are, each of them, 
reading for their diversion; and her 
book has presumably fulfilled its mis- 
sion if it has given a cheering, stimu- 
lating change of thought, if it has sug- 
gested wider possibilities of life. But 
let us be clear that it is not the same 
book which will do this equally for the 
two readers we have been describing. 
The lives of Mrs. Perks and Lady Ran- 
leigh are not of the same width to be- 
gin with; therefore a 
wider possibilities cannot be the same 
for both. Lady Ranleigh finds Mrs. 
Perks reading The Village Sunbeam, and 
says how much better it would be 
if she would read Daniel Deronda. But 
Daniel Deronda cannot be bought for a 
penny; and if it Mrs. Perks 
would probably prefer to read some- 
thing which she is more likely to be 


suggestion of 


could, 


able to interpret by her own experi- 
ence. That experience will not inter- 
pret for her the great scene between 
Klesmer and Gwendolen, which has 
been so full of soul-searching revelation 
to many readers whom a cottage idyll 
would not inspire or help. I am put- 
ting aside the question of literary 
merit; with this, Mrs. Perks, unversed 
in criticism, has nothing to do. ‘The 
books she reads considered 
from an entirely different stand-point. 
I have looked through a number of the 
she and her friends 


They are irreproachable; 


must be 


penny stories 
mostly read. 

and they have the most curious resem- 
blance of plot. In four that I read, one 
after another, the poor and virtuous 


young man turned out to be a long-lost 
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son, and became rich and powerful. 
Mrs. Perks finds no difficulty in believ- 
ing that this is likely, as a child be- 
lieves in a fairy tale; but Lady Ran- 
leigh’s more extensive experience would 
incline her to doubt it. And, besides, 
the improbable has, in the books read 
by her, to be handled with a certain 
amount of literary skill to make her 
aecept it. 

I lately saw a passage in a popular 
penny serial, in which a drawing-room 
conjuror produced out of his handker- 
chief a wreath of flowers drop- 
ping blood, which fell at a baronet’s 
feet. He (not unnaturally) turned livid; 
while Lady Mabel sang louder than be- 
fore. The whole of this passage might 
seem convincing to Mrs. Perks, as be- 
ing likely to happen in the drawing- 
rooms of baronets and high-born ladies; 
to Lady Ranleigh, it would prob- 
ably not. Soin Hast Lynne, beloved of 
the working classes among all books 
--that skilful, admirable compound of 
the goody and the sensational—Mrs. 
Perks is not at all surprised that, when 
the fugitive wife returns to her home 
with another gown and a gray front 
on, she is accepted without suspicion 
by her injured husband and child as 
the new governess; nor that, when 
Lord Mount-Severn shakes hands with 
the lawyer who comes to call, the au- 
thor should add the explanation: “for 
he was deemed the most affable peer 
of the age.” 

The essential, it seems to me, of fic- 
tion that is satisfying, for ordinary 
readers, is, that it should be sufficiently 
within their experience to be intelligi- 
ble and sufficiently outside it to be ac- 
cepted as possible. We all, according 
to our kind, need in our reading some- 
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thing that stirs our imagination and 
excites our interest. To this end an in- 
finite number of us, as I believe, crave 
a story; some of us requiring it more 
skilfully draped in literature than do 
others. The art of the story-teller is 
us old as Time; and he will always 
find an unending succession of listen- 
ers. And since in these days the story 
is on the printed page, instead of be 
ing related in the market-place, it can 
be told in every house, and thus find 
more listeners still. Let us make up 
our minds, then, that most of the books 
we read are likely to be story-books; 
and we shall vex our soul the less 
when we find this conclusion supported 
by all the library lists, by all our ob- 
servation, by all our experience. We 
are often apt to court disappointment 
by postulating more success as attain- 
able than it is possible to achieve, and 
then looking upon what we do attain 
as failure. Do not let us expect too 
much from our efforts to educate oth- 
ers, or even to educate ourselves; do 
not let us that, because in 
the next generation so many more thou- 
sands or millions of people will know 
how to read by the time they are six 
years old, there will therefore 
corresponding number who will seek, 
in preference to the reading which only 
amuses, that which stimulates and en- 
nobles. I fear this may not come to 
pass, since I know that we, the well- 
intentioned, the educated, the educa- 
tors, do not always choose that course 
for ourselves. Would that we could all 
learn, all be taught, to choose as well 
as to read; it is the more difficult les- 
son of the two. And I verily believe 
that we are most of us incapable of 
learning it. 


imagine 


be a 


Florence Beil. 
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THE DUKE PAYS. 
By W. E. Cun, Author of Prince Adrian of Zell, &c. 


CHAPTER V.—MR. INCHCAPE EXPLAINS AND CONCLUDES. 


Pressed for time, His Highness left 
the grounds immediately after the 
speeches had come to an end. The 
carriage was now waiting without, and 
he entered it with his equerry, the 
Mayor, and Lord Bannerbridge. The 
news of his remarkable beneficence 
having been spread broadcast, his way 
to the gates was a triumphant proces- 
sion along a highway of admiration 
and applause. In the midst of it all 
he sat and smiled, an inearnation of 
benevolence. 

At the hotel he spent some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, appearing at last in 
his tweeds and his Homburg. There 
was nothing ducal about him now, 
though he could not shed with the 
ducal garments that look of benignity 
and human-kindness which had suited 
them so well. He was driven rapidly 
to the station, just in time to catch a 
moderately good train; but it was un- 
derstood that His Highness was not 
going on to London to-night. He would 
break his journey at Padgworth, 
where he intended to visit an old and 
valued friend. 

The little peer and the burly Mayor, 
standing side by side upon the plat- 
form, bareheaded and encircled by a 
considerable crowd of spectators, was 
the last picture that Mr. Inchcape saw 
as the train moved off. Then he gave 
an imperceptible sigh and turned to 
glance at his travelling companion. 

The equerry sat in his corner, finger- 
ing his moustache and with a some- 
what set expression of face. Mr. Inch- 
cape spoke, with that genial humility 
so characteristic of the old gentleman. 

“Sir,” he said, “the experiment is 
over. May I ask whether you are 


satisfied ?” 


“Sir,” answered Armytage slowly and 
painfully, “I am more than satisfied.” 

That was all he said, and his expres- 
sion suggested that he did not intend 
to add to it. Mr. Inchcape bowed, 
therefore, and moved to the other end 
of the compartment, taking with him 
his own bag, which the equerry had 
placed upon the rack, a parcel of lit- 
erature supplied by Lord Bannerbridge 
at the last moment, and a bouquet of 
roses. 

Nothing further passed between 
them. Mr. Inchcape sat musing, and 
the equerry spent some little time in 
scraping from the inside of the window 
with a penknife the legend “Reserved.” 
Soon after this had been accomplished 
they ran into Padgworth. 

There was no difficulty with regard 
to the rest. Without a word, without 
even a curt “Good-night,” Captain 
Armytage alighted, and, passing to the 
station gates while the officials were 
still looking for a compartment marked 
“Reserved,” vanished without notice. 
The officials did discover in a first- 
class compartment an old gentleman 
who looked like yesterday’s Duke; but 
he took no heed of anything but his 
paper, and was evidently going on to 
London. Apparently the Serene High- 
ness was not travelling by this train 
after all, and they were obliged to give 
the matter up. 

Thus Mr. Inchcape went on to Lon- 
don in peace, and arrived at St. Pan- 
cras just twenty-three hours later than 
he had left it. He reached home with- 
out further adventure of any kind. 

Later on the same evening Captain 
Armytage, arriving in London, found 
his way with some difficulty to the 
presence of an Exalted Official who 
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moved in an orbit very near the throne. 
It was one of the privileges of this offi- 
cial to deal with requests for royal 
visits from centres such as Whichester, 
and it was he that had sent down the 
Grand Duke. 

The equerry had an amazing story to 
tell, a story which became more and 
more amazing as it was unfolded. The 
Exalted Official was only convinced of 
its truth by the desperate earnestness 
of his visitor, who, after vainly seeking 
a way out for himself, had resolved at 
last to make a clean breast of it all. 
In fact, he had reached the point of 
despair. 

“And His Highness absolutely refused 
to go!” said the official, not for the 
first time. “Simply made different ar- 
rangements, intending to send you on 
to make ridiculous excuses! Then sug- 
gested—himself—that you should take 
this—this person—instead, and left you 
to make the best of it! And to avoid 
scandal, as you say, you carried out 
his suggestion! To avoid scandal—to 
avoid scandal! To avoid scandal!” 

“What could I do, my lord?’ groaned 
the equerry. “You know His High- 
ness’s disposition.” 

“I do, I do,” the Marquess—for he 
was a Marquess among other things— 
answered quickly. “Unfortunately— 
hem!—I do. Yet he was quite ready to 
go when it was arranged. In fact, he 
wanted to go. Something must have 
disturbed him later—on the eve of the 
journey—and he is sometimes so—so 
reckless. But go on with your story. 
What happened? What happened?’ 

The captain proceeded a few paces 
further in his narrative. ‘What?’ 
broke in the Exalted Official presently. 
“The thing was a success—a success! 
And nobody scented the deception—not 
even Bannerbridge! Amazing! Amaz- 


ing! The likeness must have been mar- 
vellous, and the man a genius! But go 
on—go on!” 


Again the equerry proceeded, stum- 
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bling desperately to his climax. “Yes, 
my lord, everything was a pronounced 
success. No one at Whichester sus- 
pects; indeed, my Grand Duke left the 
place full of enthusiasm for him. But 
it is here that the difficulty comes in. 
He insisted on acting the benevolent 
visitor, and he gave away, or promised 
—to public institutions—rather more 
than nine thousand pounds of the real 
Grand Duke’s money!” 

The Marquess had been standing at 
the table listening with almost impa- 
tient interest. At this point he sat 
down. 

“What?’ he cried. “Say that again!” 

The equerry obeyed. He even gave 
a résumé of the remarkable speech 
made by the hero of the day’s adven- 
tures; and when all was told the Mar- 
quess gave a grim smile. 

“Have you seen His Highness since?” 
he asked. 

“No, my lord. I did alight at Padg- 
worth, but on consideration, decided— 
er—not to see him. So I sent a mes- 
senger to Sir Robert’s with a note for 
the Duke, telling him that I was com- 
ing to report to you. I fear that 
he will be very much—very much 
disturbed.” 

The Marquess was a man who filled 
his exalted position admirably. It was 
no sinecure, and required in its pos- 
sessor a great knowledge of mankind 
and the ways of the world, as well as 
an almost infallibie judgment and a 
good eye for the essentials of a situ- 
ation. When the equerry had spoken 
he said nothing, but kept silence for 
about the space of a minute; but in 
that minute, having put out of consid- 
eration for the time all the humor of 
the business, he had taken a bird’s-eye 
view of it as it concerned himself, the 
Grand Duke, the Whichester people, 
und two or three others who might be 
brought in. And it seemed to him 
that one conclusion stood out so plainly 
that it might be set down forthwith. 
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“Of course,” he said, “the money 
must be paid.” 

Armytage was amazed, and his 


amazement irritated his superior into 
further speech. “The one thing that 
must be avoided always,” he said, “is 
a public scandal—the blunder that is 
worse than a crime. Certainly, and 
for that reason, this money must be 
paid. To-morrow you will go down 
to Padgworth and explain. There will 
be trouble, of course, but you will sim- 
ply refer the Grand Duke tome. And 
you may hint that behind me there 
is one—you may hint, I say, only hint— 
there is one who has an extremely 
strong objection to any—er—eccentrici- 
ties calculated to. provoke a _ public 
scandal. You understand? There is 
one Person the Duke does not wish 
to offend.” 

Armytage’s face lightened visibly as 
he saw that in pri- 
vate scene might be used as a power- 
ful prevent a _ public 
scandal. 

“You know your case,” resumed the 
Marquess, “and you must be decisive. 
There must be no pub—— By the way, 
you pledged this person to secrecy, 
absolute secrecy, of course? What! you 
did not?” 

“I—I am afraid not, my lord. In fact, 
it did not occur to me. And—and I 
was very angry with him.” 

The Marquess sighed. It was so diffi- 
cult to make other people see essen- 
tials. Yet patience was also one of the 
virtues he practised. 

“And this is the season of no news,” 
he said, ‘“‘when such a story would be 
an absolute godsend to the world. 
Where does this man live? Herne Hill, 
you say,—a suburb, is it not? Get all 
particulars from a directory at once, 


certain cases a 


argument to 


and I will see him myself in the 
morning. It is too late to-night— 
unfortunately.” 


The equerry obeyed with great will- 
ingness, intensely relieved to find that 
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capable hands were now at work on 
this business; and thus it came to pass 
that in the morning an Exalted Official 
went down to Herne Hill to find Mr. 
Incheape, while the equerry, a consid- 
erably chastened man, journeyed from 
St. Pancras once more to interview the 
Grand Duke. 

After a night of healthful and peace- 
ful rest, Mr. Inchcape had taken a seat 
in the garden with his morning paper, 
prior to resuming his interrupted daily 
campaign against the red spider. He 
had just read a brief account of the 
Whichester Flower Show for the sec- 
ond time, and was turning it over in 
his thoughts. It was headed “Nine 
Thousand Pounds for Whichester Char- 
ities,’ and it closed with a brief bio- 
graphical summary of a Serene High- 
ness’s undistinguished career. 

He was not at all disturbed by the 
appearance of the visitor’s card, and 
when the Marquess joined him in the 
garden the reception offered him was 
marked more by calmness than eager- 
ness. Thus it was that the nobleman 
sat down with the unpleasant impres- 
sion that this modest old garden-lover 
not only held the key of an awkward 
situation, but was perfectly aware that 
he held it. This was not exactly the 
case, but he was not well acquainted 
with Mr. Inchcape, and was accus- 
tomed to the devious ways of a world 
of intrigue. 

“Possibly you have guessed the rea- 
son of my visit,” he began in his bland- 
est tones, after the first greetings. 
“Captain Armytage described to me the 
remarkable occurrences at Whichester, 
and I felt anxious to see the gentleman 
who had so strangely taken up the rdéle 
of—ah—an eminent personage.” 

“At the suggestion of that eminent 
personage,” put in Mr. Inchcape gently. 

“Ha! yes, exactly so. From. what I 
have heard, Mr. Inchcape, your imper- 
sonation was entirely successful. Un- 
der the circumstances, you are to be 














congratulated. And yet I cannot but 
feel that if the facts became known, 
even among your friends, the results 
might be somewhat embarrassing, and 
not—hem!—altogether pleasing to some 
of those concerned.” 

It was in this tortuous way that the 
Exalted Official sought his ends, speak- 
ing with a weight and gravity which 
well became his office, and which had 
often achieved his purposes. Mr. Inch- 
cape, however, was not to be hurried 
into any unconsidered remark, either 
by the visitor’s importance or by his 
manner. For some moments he rumi- 
nated, and an infallible instinct led 
him to the heart of things. 

“I do not exactly follow the argu- 
ment, my lord,” he said. “The story 
seems to me a rather amusing one— 
that is all. Frankly, I cannot see that 
I have any cause to conceal it.” 

“My dear sir,” cried his lordship, in 
his eagerness to please falling inno- 
cently into the trap, “I do not suggest 
that you have. But”’—and then he sug- 
gested, not without lucidity, that this 
innocent and amusing story might, if 
given freefiom, develop into that hor- 
ror of horrors to the official mind, a 
public scandal. And he emphasized 
the danger a little heavily because Mr. 
Incheape did not appear to compre- 
hend its magnitude; after which that 
simple old man once more took the sit- 
uation in hand. 

“Then, if I understand your lordship,” 
he said, “you are anxious that this 
amusing story—as it seems to me—shall 
not be repeated, shall not become pub- 
lic property.” 

The Marquess was rather surprised 
that a plain issue had emerged so 
quickly. Here, evidently, was a man 
who had a remarkable eye for essen- 
tials. And this was the person whom 


a coxcomb like Armytage had under- 
taken to “manage!” 

“Well, yes, Mr. Inchcape,” he said 
with 


some little embarrassment, but 
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with distinct relief. “It might be put 
in that way.” 

And then he waited uneasily for a 
reply—waited so long that he began 
to calculate the possible price of a si- 
lence that should avert a public scandal 
involving not only a Grand Duke but 
also an Exalted Official. He decided 
that this very self-possessed suburban 
gentleman was some one to be reck- 
oned with, thus reaching a conclusion 
which Captain Armytage had grasped 
on the previous day, though not so 
quickly. What a disaster for any 
Grand Duke to come into conflict with 
a man of this stamp! 

“There must be a condition,” said Mr. 
Inchcape calmly. 

“A condition?’ echoed his lordship, in 
assumed surprise. 

“Yes, my lord. On a condition, I will 
deprive myself of the pleasure of tell- 
ing this story.” 

“H’m! And may I ask what the con- 
dition is?’ 

It was remarkable, certainly, that the 
negotiations had become so pointed and 
clear. Mr. Inchcape took sufficient 
time in making his reply. 

“That the Duke pays,” 
quietly. 

There was a pause. “I beg your par- 
don?’ queried the Marquess. 

“My condition is that the Duke pays,” 
repeated Mr. Inchcape, “the nine thou- 
sand pounds and the smaller sums 
also promised. That is all.” 

The Marquess succeeded perfectly in 
disguising his relief. Indeed, now that 
the whole situation was open to him 
he quickly made himself its master, 
and was even able to initiate an at- 
tack. After a pause: 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Inchcape,” he 
said pleasantly, “that you are making 
His Highness pay rather heavily for 
having been rude to you?” 

Mr. Incheape flushed. “You are un- 
just,” he said, “but excusably so. You 
have taken the only motive that was 


he said 
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apparent to you, but I have another to 
plead. It is not my desire for revenge 
that makes the Duke pay.” 

“Indeed! said his lordship. 

“No. If you will permit me, I will 
explain.” 

His lordship waited. Mr. Inchcape 
had a little hesitation in beginning, be- 
cause he was dealing with a singular 
subject. But he had the courage even 
to give himself away on occasion, and 
thus it was that he revealed another 
side of his character to his interested 
visitor. 

“The fact is, my lord,” he said, ‘that 
I have always had a vague idea that 
I should like to experience place and 
power, if only for one day of my life. 
It was not an ambition—nothing so defi- 
nite as that—but a fancy, which has 
lingered with me since the days of 
my boyhood. I see that your lord- 
ship is not smiling, so probably you 
realize that most people entertain, or 
have entertained, such fancies as 
that.” 

“Certainly,” said the Marquess. 
on, Mr. Inchcape.” 

“Lately,” continued that gentleman, 
“that fancy has often recurred to me— 
a sign, perhaps, of second childhood— 
and as I am now possessed of abun- 
dant leisure, I am afraid that I may 
have encouraged it. I had even formed 
some idea of what I should do if the 
chance—this unlikely experience — 
should ever be offered me. I had 
formed, I may say, some kind of pro- 
gramme for my one day of kingship. 
There is nothing remarkable in all that 
either, until you consider what took 
place on my way down to Whichester. 
The little god Circumstance took that 
journey with me, and was evidently 
in a mischievous mood. Consequently, 
I was offered my chance—nay, it was 
absolutely forced upon me. I had 
place and power for a day, with a 
practically free hand; and what I did 
yesterday was the best that I could 
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do, under the special circumstances, 
with my programme.” 

Listening, the Marquess wondered 
that any one could ever have taken 
this man for the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Munden. What a mole Bannerbridge 
must be! True, there was the same 
substantial build, the same mould of 
feature, the same heavy white mous- 
tache. But then the rest—all the rest 
was so different! 

He did not laugh even to himself 
at Mr. Incheape’s explanation. In 
this little rose-garden, with its pure, 
untroubled atmosphere, there seemed 
nothing in it to deserve laughter. Be- 
sides, where is the man—where is even 
the marquess—who has not entertained 
fancies even more quaint? He could 
searcely speak unkindly even of the 
programme. 

“H’m! <A trifle elementary, 
you think?” he suggested gently. 

“Yes. I admit that. But may it not 
be a good thing to get back to that 
point?” 

His lordship was evidently dubious, 
but he wondered again at that mole 
Bannerbridge. 

“We should see a great deal of the 
healthily elementary—the delightfully 
elementary,” continued Mr. Inchcape, 
“if Circumstance played many such 
tricks as this last. Suppose that for 
one day all positions of power were 
filled by persons who had sometimes 
dreamed of filling them, and had 
formed elementary programmes.” 

“God forbid!” said the Marquess, in 
some alarm; and he had a swift vision 
of what might happen if, say, Mr. Inch- 
cape were suddenly pitchforked into 
his own exalted office. Mr. Inchcape 
laughed. . 

“There is little danger,” he said. “In 
spite of an occasional outbreak, Cir- 
cumstance keeps well to the deep ruts 
of existence. But now, my lord, you 
see what it was that made the Duke 
pay?” 


don’t 
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“I certainly do see,” answered the 
Marquess. “And I am glad that it is 
so. I may say that it isa relief to come 
upon such a motive as yours.” And 
it was at that point that he finally 
owned himself conquered. 

“I thank you,” answered Mr. Inch- 
cape. “But I also wish to suggest, 
my lord, that the Duke receives value 
for his money. Yesterday he had 
searcely a friend in the world. To-day 
he has thousands. Until yesterday you 
could not claim for him a single act 
of nobility or generosity, and to-day he 
is famous for kind-heartedness, benev- 
olence, and charity. And he pays only 
nine thousand pounds for all that—a 
sum so trifling that he can never miss 
it except in imagination. Can you say 
that he does not get good value for that 
expenditure?” 

“The sum is an unusual one,” said the 
Marquess. “But I am inclined to say 
yes.” 

There was a pause, after which he 
proceeded. “Well, Mr. Inchcape, I 
think I must promise you the fulfilment 
of your condition. Undoubtedly the 
Grand Duké has only himself to blame 
if he considers himself a loser. Whether 
he pays for his rudeness or for your 
programme, he must be made to see 
that he is only paying for his own jest 
after all. Indeed, considering every- 
thing, he gets off lightly. If necessary, 
pressure shall be brought to bear upon 
him—from the Highest Quarters. The 
money shall be paid.” 

He rose as he spoke, and there was 
so much decision in his tone and man- 
ner that Mr. Inchcape never enter- 
tained another doubt upon the subject. 
Nor was his confidence betrayed by 
the result. What the Grand Duke said 
before he paid is not ours to know, 
nor is it possible to say whether the 
Highest Quarters had to interfere; but 
what is quite sufficient, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the fact that Whiches- 
ter duly received its cheque, and that 
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the Grand Duke immediately returned 
to his dukedom to plague his own sub- 
jects. He has recently died, and the 
only salient points in his obituary no- 
tice were the length of his title, run- 
ning to sixteen names, and his remark- 
able gifts to the town of Whichester. 

“Then that is sufficient,” said Mr. 
Inchcape. “I thank you for your visit, 
my lord. It has been a very pleasant 
one.” 

Then he led the way out through a 
tiny tessellated hall, where the scent of 
roses was fresh and fragrant; and they 
stood together at the gate, with cordial- 
ity on the one side and something more 
than respect on the other. In spite of 
his instinctive alarm at Mr. Inchcape’s 
sentiments, the Marquess could not help 
seeing him, in his mind’s eye, in a 
place of power, with that good- 
humored, shrewd, and altruistic outlook 
and those curiously elementary con- 
ceptions. And he could not but feel 
that there was something great in the 
picture. 

Yet when he looked round he saw the 
undeniable facts of a trim little red 
brick villa, whose bay windows, shorn 
turf, pseudo-rustic gate, and tiled fore- 
court were all repeated at least a hun- 
dred times in the length of that sleepy 
suburban road. There was something 
reassuring in these plain facts. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Inchcape,” he 
said, extending his hand. 

“Good-morning, my lord.” 

And after another glance around him, 
the Marquess got into his hansom and 
went rapidly back to his orbit. 

No, the little god Circumstance is 
conventional to a degree. Sometimes, 
indeed, he plays a prank which indi- 
cates that he has not only a sense of 
humor, but also a certain idealism in 
his composition; but as a rule he hesi- 
tates to disturb the ancient order. The 
man with nothing but sixteen names 
retains his dukedom, and the other is 
sent back to his suburb, 
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So, with a wistful glance after the 
retreating hansom, Mr. _ Inchcape 
closed the gate upon it, and went back 
to his roses. Walking slowly down the 
little garden and examining its blooms, 
remarkable experience 
with a few lessons which seemed to 
present themselves clearly. As a rule 
the old gentleman who entertains sin- 
gular fancies is also a good deal of a 


he closed his 


moralist. 

“When all is told,” he murmured ab- 
sently, “civility always costs nothing, 
while incivility may prove untimely. 
You cannot know how soon you may 
want the help of the man you have in- 
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sulted. Further, never tell 
what is going to happen on even the 
shortest and most ordinary journey; 
and you cannot be sure that any old 
buffer you meet may not have a Pro- 
gramme of his own.” 

Then he turned back, and reached at 
the same moment the conclusion of it 
all. Having the faults of his virtues, 
he was very human; but there are few 
who ‘will not forgive any spice of 
natural satisfaction they may discover 
in his final remark. 

“And anyway,” he said, “the Duke 


pays. 


you can 


END.) 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


Periodically, at uncertain intervals, 
though most often in what is called the 
silly season, the community awakens 
to an uneasy conviction that there is 
something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark; that our morals or our habits, 
our religion, our ways with our chil- 
dren, with our wives or husbands or 
mothers-in-law, require a drastic super- 
vision and re-adjusting. This recurring 
uneasiness, provoked in most cases by 
a judiciously edited letter in the news- 
papers, is very natural. Taking a syn- 
thetic view of the world in general it 
is marvellous how the human race con- 
trives, in the now consecrated phrase, 
to muddle through somehow, consider- 
ing that every one of its countless units 
pursues an aim directly antagonistic to 
that of every one else; a struggle for 
existence carried on under endless re- 
strictions, complications, and _limita- 
tations public and private. The 
written laws of society are as binding 
as the Constitution, while Mrs. Grundy 


unh- 


and the neighbors keep a sleepless eye 


on the natural man. At the moment 


we to be more or less at rest 
with regard to our domestic troubles 
and religious doubts, but we appear 
to think that the time has arrived for 
a return to a more simple life, if pos- 
sible to a genuine life in which plain 
living and high thinking would be art- 
fully combined,—the word artfully be- 
ing advisedly used because the nature 
of man is to want more, not less, than 
he has, and high thinking can only be 
enjoyed by the very few elect. 

The idea is not new, extravagant ex- 
penditure in private life being as old 
as the hills. The Romans were just 
as uneasy on the subject as we are, 
and as they had not yet the conveni- 
ence of daily papers to thresh out such 
problems, they took the simpler course 
and passed a law, one hundred and 
sixty-one years before the Christian 
era, forbidding a Roman citizen to 
spend more than a certain sum on a 
dinner, or to invite more than a fixed 
number of guests. They condescended 


seem 


to particulars, allowing in the matter 
of poultry only a single fowl for each 























repast; and one rather regrets to be 
told that the Roman citizens took very 
little notice of these excellent laws. 

The frugal Scotch of later days like- 
wise eyed a well-furnished dinner-table 
The Scottish Parlia- 
ment once passed a statute against 
superfluous dining and the use of 
spices, “brought from the parts beyond 
and sold at dear prices to many 
folk that are very unable to sustain 
that cost.” And such is the inherent 
wickedness or weakness of human na- 
ture that after the lapse of so many 
centuries the Scotch took as little no- 
tice as the Romans did of such salutary 
enactments. 

During the intervening centuries the 
censors had not been idle. A statute 
of Edward the Third regrets that— 


with suspicion. 


sea, 


Through the excessive and over-many 
costly meats which the people of this 
realm have used more than elsewhere, 
many mischiefs have happened; for the 
great men by these excesses have been 
sore grieved, and the lesser peopie, who 
only endeavor to imitate the great ones 
in such sorts of meat, are much im- 
poverished, whereby they are not able 
to aid themselves, nor their liege lord, 
in time of need, as they ought, and 
many other evils have happened as 
well to their souls as their bodies— 


and enacts that no man of whatever 
condition or estate, shall be allowed 
more than two courses at dinner or 
supper, or more than two kinds of food 
in each course. 

The sumptuary laws frequently passed 
regarding dress and other personal ex- 
penditure are too well known to re- 
quire comment. It remained for our 
days to discover that a people cannot 
be made sober or simple or sensible by 
Act of Parliament. We now try to ef- 


fect reforms by public discussions, and 
every correspondent writing to the pa- 
pers must have a faintly lingering hope 
that his counsels or his example will 
have a little more effect than the Ro- 
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But 
enforced in 


man or Scottish laws of yore. 
if simplicity had to 
simpler days, hew is it with us now? 
What chance have we to lead the Sim- 
ple Life, so strenuously advocated, in 
this complicated twentieth century? At 
best such a life would consist of a se- 
ries of extraordinary compromises, 
thorough-going reform being obviously 
out of the question. At the outset we 
find that when we speak of the Simple 
Life do not ail mean the same 
thing. The man who boasted to his 
friend that he had for years shaved 
himself with a shilling razor, was an- 
swered by his friend that he liked sim- 
plicity as well as anybody, but that in 
personal matters of toilet he was very 
fastidious and his razor, he did not 
care who knew it, cost him eighteen- 
pence. 

Neither should it be forgotten that 
the social and public restrictions we 
have mentioned constitute civilization, 
and that civilization is the enemy of 
the Simple Life in its most primitive 
conception, witness the Ojibways, the 
Hurons, and all primitive races. They 
lived the Simple Life, and they are 
gone to the happy hunting-fields from 
which the simple savage doth not re- 
turn. On broad and general lines there- 
fore we are all agreed that the Simple 
Life requires considerable furnishing 
before it could be lived nowadays. We 
only succeed, as a race, in muddling 
through, because we have all the re- 
sources of an artificial civilization at 
our command; theoretically, the fewer 
artifices the less chance 
have we to survive. Even in that truly 
objectionable matter of outward show, 
which is undoubtedly the bane and the 
weak point of modern, as it was of 
ancient life, it is not so easy to say 
much of it we can conveniently 
spare. We have all heard of the doctor 
who did not keep his carriage but 
whose carriage kept him. 

As a consequence of these initial dif- 


be 


we 


we use, 


how 
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ferences we have no advocates of radi- 
cal reform, however little they may be- 
lieve in half measures. Even if they 
wished it they could not be as thorough 
as the man who insisted on subjecting 
his horse to the simplest life the animal 
could stand. Every day he gave him 
one grain of oats less than the day 
before, rightly arguing that such infini- 
tesimal reductions could never be felt, 
and in this way a point of simplicity 
could be reached which was unattain- 
able by any other means. Unfortu- 
nately the horse died about the time 
when the daily allowance had fallen to 
as little as twenty grains, but, said his 
master, unwilling to give up a princi- 
ple, if he had not died he could perhaps 
have lived on ten. Well, there is no 
saying what a horse, or a man, cannot 
do in theory; in theory a man wants 
but little here below, but in practice he 
wants, to put it bluntly, as much as he 
ean get. The sage who had reduced 
his establishment to a drinking-cup, 
and threw that away when he saw a 
soldier drink from the river out of his 
hands, had no followers so far as his- 
tory tells us. 

Thorough-going reformers would not 
understand the merits of moderation, 
the beauty and refinement of the Sim- 
ple Life, which now necessarily in- 
cludes much that is not simple, much 
that the aristocratic temperament of 
the Anglo-Saxon requires over and 
above mere comfort. The ideal life, not 
the same in the eyes of different men 
and women, is more divergent still in 
the case of nations; whatever the cause 
may be, the English middle classes 
have in some domestic details a finer 
taste and nicer discernment and require 
in their surroundings a more correct 
form than is sometimes found in the 
higher and even aristocratic classes 
abroad; a niceness, if one may so call 
it, which should never be absent in the 
Simple Life. We take it, of course, 


that only the middle classes are con- 
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cerned in this question; neither the 
English aristocracy, in the “sustained 
splendor of their stately lives,” nor the 
lower classes, in their enforced and 
sordid simplicity, have it in their power 
to adopt a different mode of life of 
their own choice. 

We need not wonder at the high dis- 
tinction of holiness attributed to sweet 
simplicity. It includes not only inno- 
cent ignorance of evil, conscious refine- 
ment, reticence, and modesty, but also 
a virtue of self-denial or renunciation 
which is not so obvious on the face of 
it. Curiously enough we find simplicity 
to be attractive and admirable in pro- 
portion to the power of greater magnifi- 
cence held in reserve. The abstract 
virtue we hold cheaply enough. We do 
not, in the abstract, admire 2 man who 
lunches off bread and cheese (why 
should we?), but if that man happens in 
the concrete to be a duke we are lost 
in admiration. So far as the value of 
example goes, there is nothing meritori- 
ous in the Simple Life when lived by 
those who cannot do otherwise, who 
live sensibly because they cannot live 
expensively. The laborer who enjoys 
this simple fare points no moral and 
teaches nothing at all, while Gau- 
tama’s renunciation of his princely 
rank gained him perhaps as many ad- 
herents as his teaching. 

It will thus be seen that much has 
to be taken into account before a com- 
prehensive view of this question can 
be taken. The danger of taking a 
one-sided view is very serious, for 
sometimes the greatest simplicity in 
one direction goes hand in hand with 
the utmost magnificence in the other, 
and amusing instances of partial or 
temporary renunciation of display and 
magnificence are common enough. This 
most frequently happens among the 
high and mighty of this earth, upon 
whom enforced luxury begins to pall. 
The Empress Catherine of Russia left 
at her death the incredible number of 























fifteen thousand unworn dresses of the 
greatest magnificence; yet the same 
woman in private only drank brandy 
and water as a daily beverage, in 
equally incredible quantities. 

The King of Prussia, who wanted the 
tallest regiment on earth and ordered 
balconies and stairs of solid silver, de- 
lighted in dining quite simply in the 
open air under the trees at Wuster- 
hausen, and to smoke his pipe after- 
wards, falling asleep to the music of 
the frogs croaking in the marshes near 
by. His celebrated son made his own 
music, as a youth and as a snuff-be- 
sprinkled old gentleman, tootling melo- 
diously on the flute, but spoiling this 
arcadian simplicity by having twenty 
flutes; he may have had more, but 
Marshall Conway, waiting on the King 
at Sans Souci in 1774, counted twenty 
of them on the tables in the room. One 
wonders if in more archaic days a 
king’s possessions were thus needlessly 
multiplied. Surely King David had not 
twenty harps, or Nero twenty fiddles? 

As a concession to the demands of 
the Simple Life, monarchs, save on oc- 
easions of great state, now wear sim- 
ple tweed suits and never wear their 
crowns. In less refined but more 
sumptuous times they wore them every 
day. Shakespeare informs us _ that 
Henry the Fourth kept his crown in his 
bedroom while he slept, and students 
of history know that Henry the Fifth 
fought the battle of Agincourt (most 
uncomfortably one would think) with 
his crown on his head; the Duke of 
Alencon knocked it off the royal head 
towards the close of that historic fight. 
Royal everyday costume is now once 
more (note again the happy compro- 
mise) something between the splendor 
of olden times and the too great sim- 
plicity of the African monarch whose 
regal panoply consisted of a tall silk 
hat, an umbrella, and nothing else. 

We should, however, be careful not 
to introduce into this already so com- 
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plicated issue any references to former 
times, and customs of other countries 


are equally inadmissible. - Is an Ax- 
minster or a Kidderminster carpet less 
of a necessity for the humble citizen 
of today because the Plantagenets, 
proud kings as they were, contented 
themselves with rushes or straw on the 
floor? We cannot do without knives 
and forks because Pashas of Many 
Tales manage to do without them. 
These additions to the simplest com- 
forts have only very recently been in- 
troduced or found favor in Eastern 
countries; and although the mind al- 
most refuses to grasp the incongruous 
picture, there can be no doubt that 
many a recent Shah of Persia, stiff 
with diamonds from head to foot, has 
been helping himself from the dish of 
pilaf with his august hands. The 
high-bred Arab in his tent, whose dig- 
nified demeanor and simplicity of life 
deserve both to be admired and imi- 
tated, dines in this simple but undigni- 
fied manner. 

No wiser maxim was ever enunciated 
than that which teaches us not to try 
to regulate all the watches of the world 
by our own. The disadvantage invari- 
ably connected with discussions in 
the newspapers is that everybody 
knows. where his own shoe pinches, 
and therefore believes himself capable 
to act as shoemaker to the common- 
wealth. Sir Thomas More, a sage of 
simple wants, allowed only one single 
dress of homespun a year, and all alike, 
for every woman in Utopia; and if a 
great philosopher can make such a 
laughable mistake, what can we expect 
of a Constant Reader, of One who 
Knows, or of the economical Mother of 
Ten. It is not often that theories are 
better than facts, but for a clearer un- 
derstanding of this thorny question, we 
do better to theorize than to attach any 
importance to facts and counsels that 
depend for their intrinsic value so 
much on every individual case, on cir- 
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cumstances never identical, on customs 
and traditions that do not universally 
apply. A hollow sham in one case be- 
comes an unavoidable necessity in an- 
The duke who eats bread and 
powdered 


other. 
cheese has nevertheless a 
footman at his door; in the question of 
lunch he is a free man; in the matter 
of his establishment he can hardly be 
said to be so. But when do these be- 
powdered servants cease to be a neces- 
sity and become a sham? By commou 
consent, or at least by common experi- 
ence, a tenth of one’s income is consid- 
ered a reasonable rent to pay for one’s 
house. A man with an income of £500 
lives without ostentation in a £50 
house; one with £1000 can afford a £100 
house without being thought extrava- 
gant. But the wine-merchant’s bill has 
never been thus fixed, and it would 
tax the ingenuity of a great political 
economist to name the fragment of 
one’s income rightly represented by, 
and justifying the employment of, a 
footman in livery. This phase of the 
servant-difficulty also is of respectable 
antiquity. Five centuries before the 
Christian era it was enacted by Zaleu- 
cus, a legislator now compietely for- 
gotten, that no woman should appear in 
the street attended by more than one 
servant, with the kindly and naive pro- 
viso, “unless she were drunk,” in which 
case she might have as many as such 
peculiar conditions required. 

The chief fault discovered by the self- 
appointed censors of our present mode 
of living is the ostentation displayed in 
entertaining our friends, often includ- 
ing with true Oriental hospitality our 
enemies as well. It must be con- 
fessed that by a curious inversion, well 
understood by the the less 
friendly our guests happen to be the 
more lavish is our display of hospital- 
Our intimate and dearest friends 
This is human nature, 
that in the Simple Life 
will be reversed. The 


wise, 


ity. 
get 
but 
the 


pot-luck. 
one hopes 
conditions 
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friendly poor will be invited to all the 
simple delicacies in season, and, with 
that graceful courtesy which must ever 
form part of that ideal existence, the 
unfriendly rich will be sent empty 
away. At least we hope so. 

We admit that this startling innova- 
tion would, as society is at present 
constituted, call forth many a Com-- 
mission de lunatico inquirendo; but 
nevertheless this should be one of the 
conditions of the Simple Life, for it 
would never do to let gentle simplicity 
degenerate into a mere money-saving 
and’ cheese-paring contrivance. It 
means more than that. It means 
sancta simplicitas in thought, word and 
deed, and virtue would be its own re- 
ward, for the simple life well lived is 
a proud life. This would not be the 
pride that apes humility. It would be 
the consciousness of being independent 
of circumstances, a feeling akin to that 
of the duke who knows he can eat 
bread and cheese without loss of dig- 
nity; or of the great teacher of sim- 
plicity, Diogenes,—a radical reformer if 
you like, but one who could say to a 
king, “Please stand out of my light.” 

The difficulties we meet when we try 
to simplify our existence are not less- 
ened by the awkward conviction we 
cannot help entertaining that in all 
probability nobody will believe in our 
sincerity, the thing being against poor 
human nature, and being moreover, so 
often done for reasons less unselfish 
and more imperative. We would not 
so much mind being thought eccentric, 
but an overwhelming majority, a public 
opinion too powerful to be resisted, de- 
signs the style in which we must live, 
as it designs the cut of the coat we 
must wear. There was no particular 
harm in one eccentric Duke of Port- 
land, but if all dukes were eccentric the 
peerage would soon be in a bad way. 
If one workman wants to be singular 
and refuses to see the beauty of a 
Union, there is a way of getting rid of 


























Father 


him, but all workmen must not be sin- 
gular or building operations would 
come to a stop. If the world muddles 
through by living up to its income, or 
making a show on little or nothing, one 
unit here and there may lead the Sim- 
ple Life, but conformity is one of the 
principal laws of a community, and it 
is evidently not the outcome of social 
evolution so far to live that life at pres- 
ent, unless, which is far from probable, 
messieurs the Plutocrats set us the 
example. 

But the beauty of it! When Diog- 
enes lived in a tub he never for @ sin- 
gle moment expected the whole world 
to live in tubs. He himself cannot have 
liked it, and nobody in his day can 
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have thought it a suitable accommoda- 
tion even for a crazy philosopher; but 
he tried to inculeate a principle, a view 
of life as lovely and exalted as the 


means he used were unlovely and 
mean. Like beauty itself, simplicity is 
absolutely relative, not to be measured 
by any standard or dependent on any 
environment; the wealthiest and high- 
est can aspire to it. To take only one 
instance: in the pomp and circum- 
stance of a Prince of the Church, un- 
der the scarlet hat and on the throne 
of a Cardinal, there was room for the 
extravagant luxury of a Borgia as well 
as for the beautifully simple life of a 
Newman; and the world was never in 
doubt which to prefer. 
Marcus Reed. 





FATHER LOUIS. 


If you know the lovely river Sague- 
nay, which cuts in half the Province 
of Quebec, you will not need to be told 
at length how a bright September 
morning dawns over his broad bosom. 
How at the touch of the warm au- 
tumnal sun the mists rise from their 
watery couch, disclosing first the rocky 
banks of the river, then the leafy 
branches and the rounded tops of the 
noble forest trees; then, higher and 
higher up the precipitous sides of Cape 
Trinity they slide, till, losing them- 
selves in the trackless firmament, they 
leave the mighty threefold promontory 
towering in all its majesty against the 
blue of heaven. It is as though some 
god uplifted the graceful, undulating 
folds of a gossamer web, to display to 
waiting mortals the picture concealed 
behind. 

High up on a verdure-clad ledge of 
the Cape still stands a colossal statue 
of the Virgin, which, dwarfed to a 
pigmy by its elevation, the devout 
voyageur or his friend and ally the In- 





dian, can see at a distance of many 
miles. And beyond, on the dizzy sum- 
mit, is reared the symbol of redemp- 
tion, a huge wooden cross. 

At the foot of the cross, bathed in 
the early sunbeams, leaned a man of 
athletic mould, though wearing the 
loose blouse and the leathern girdle of 
a priest. A crucifix depended from his 
neck by a small steel chain, and hung 
upon his breast, and in his girdle was 
a knife. 

Warm with his climb, the priest re- 
moved the small cap from his head, 
and the morning rays fell upon his 
shaven crown. He shaded his eyes 
with his right hand—the action disclos- 
ing that he had a white handkerchief 
bound tightly round his wrist—and 
stood gazing pensively over the vast 
panorama of mountain, forest and 
stream. 

A faint sound from below dispersed 
his reverie, and the expression of quiet 
absorption on his sun-browned face 
gave way to one of expectancy. He 
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cast his glance for a moment over the 
dizzy height at the river beneath, and 
then, with an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion, turned and swiftly made his way 
by a circuitous route to a steep rocky 
path that led to the river bank. 

Meanwhile a birchbark canoe had 
shot out from the opposite shore, and 
was approaching the foot of the path. 
Ere it reached the shelving beach—the 
only landing-place for miles on that 
side of the rockbound coast—the priest 
was there to greet its occupants. 
There were three of them. He who sat 
paddling in the stern, dark of skin and 
large of feature, was a Montagnais In- 
dian. Next him sat a man of perhaps 
thirty years of age, short, broad-shoul- 
dered, muscular, with a face weather- 
beaten and not unhandsome, though the 
black eyes, alert and shifty, suggested 
a nature prone to suspicion. His black 
moustache and beard set the finishing 
touch to a typical voyageur. The third 
was a young man, whose fair skin, 
blue eyes, and curly brown hair suffi- 
ciently declared his Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Both the Indian and the French Cana- 
dian were dressed very much alike, in 
buckskin tunic and leggings, though 
while the voyageur had a coonskin cap, 
the Montagnais wore an old slouch hat 
of felt that had once been black. The 
feet of all were encased in moccasins. 

The canoe touched the strand, and 
the young Englishman jumped out. 

“Ha! Here’s the holy father to meet 
us,” he cried, in the French of the 
Province. “Bon jour, Pére Louis! You 
must have risen with the sun, to be so 
prompt to time. We did not expect you 
for an hour.” 

“I promised to be here at six, Mon- 
sieur Harley. But indeed, mes amia, 
you narrowly missed losing your break- 
fast guest.” Father Louis made a very 


wry face as he began slowly to unwind 
the handkerchief from his wrist. 

“You are hurt, father?” enquired the 
royageur, quickly. 
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“Nothing to speak of. Let me wet 
this handkerchief again, Pierre, and I 
will show you.” The priest proceeded to 
dip the cloth in the river, while Pierre 
and the Indian, who was called Jean, 
but had an unpronounceable name of 
his own, hauled the canoe above tide 
mark, and made things fast for the 
time. 

“Now, come,” said the priest; and, 
followed by the three, he retraced his 
steps up the steep sides of the cliff to 
a stretch of level ground, and so to a 
thicket of trees, where he pointed to a 
great brown object which lay inert be- 
side a fallen trunk. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Pierre. “A 
bear—and the holy father has killed 
him. Bravo!” And the excitable trap- 
per danced round the prostrate animal 
and waved his rifle aloft in glee. The 
Indian surveyed the bear critically, 
and drawing his knife, dropped on one 
knee and coolly proceeded to skin the 
creature. 

“How on earth did you settle him, 
father?’ asked Dick Harley, the Eng- 
lishman. “You have no weapon.” 

“I killed the poor beast with my 
knife,” said Father Louis, as he drew 
the blade from his girdle and began 
to brighten it upon the sleeve of his 
blouse. “I was stumbling through the 
bush just at daybreak, about two hun- 
dred yards from this place, when we 
met face to face. I was startled, for I 
was thinking deeply of poor Dominique 
Lachance, whom I had just left dead 
and cold among his sorrowing children, 
and I ran as hard as I could without 
giving thought to the uselessness of 
such a thing. The bear followed me. 
He was very angry at being disturbed, 
and when I glanced, his wicked eyes 
and quivering muscles told me that the 
bound would certainly come in a sec- 
ond. Like a flash I drew my knife, 
and God was good to me, for as it hap- 
pened I literally ripped the animal’s 
throat open as he sprang upon me. 























Down we went in a heap together, but 
my knife had done its work. You may 
imagine, my dear friends, that I lost 
no time in wriggling from under his 
earcase, and on examining myself, I 
found that the brute had torn my wrist. 
But indeed I am fortunate to be here, 
and as for the hurt, my Jean will soon 
see to that.” 

The Montagnais smiled with pleas- 
ure, and with an expert hand quickly 
bound up the priest’s wound. Indeed 
few city doctors would surpass the 
skill of a Montagnais from the Lauren- 
tian Hills in dealing with cases of in- 
jury arising from teeth, knife, or bullet. 

Having made the priest comfortable, 
Jean finished skinning the bear. Pierre 
brought up from the canoe the ingre- 
dients for breakfast; Father Louis, 
energetic notwithstanding his hurt, 
gathered sticks and erected pot-poles, 
and soon had a roaring fire under the 
kettle; while Dick Harley, the personi- 
fication of lazy comfort, lay stretched 
on the greensward, puffing at a villain- 
ous-looking corn-cob pipe. Then, in the 
best of spirits, the quartette gathered 
round a fallen tree and took their meal, 
which consisted of bread baked by 
Jean’s squaw at Ste. Anne de Sague- 
nay, the finest butter in the country 
(which more than one of the party re- 
membered that the pretty hands of Ma- 
rie Néron had churned), and luscious 
steaks from the bear, the whole being 
washed down with copious draughts 
of coffee prepared by Father Louis 
himself. 


“And so Dominique Lachance is 
dead?” said Harley addressing the 
priest. 


“Oui, I am sorrry. Through your 
kindness in bringing me here so 
promptly, Monsieur Harley, I had 
hoped to save him. But I did not know 
the extent of his injuries. You see, 
the tree he was felling crushed his ribs 
and both legs, and internal injuries pre- 
vented all possibility of his recovering. 


Father 
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Louis. 


My heart bleeds for those poor chil- 


dren. I intend asking Narcisse Néron, 
who, as you know, is their uncle, to 
let Marie go to them for awhile.” 

“It is well thought,” said Pierre, smil- 
ing. “I will paddle Marie down here 
as soon as we reach Sainte Anne.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Dick Harley 
with a laugh. “I was about to make 
the same observation, my dear Pierre; 
only it was my canoe, and not yours, 
that I was thinking of.” 

There was a hint of authority about 
Harley’s voice, for was he not the 
trusted agent of the great Hudson’s 
Bay Company, while Pierre Duboc, for 
the time being, was his subordinate. 

Pierre said nothing, but an ugly look 
came into his black eyes, and he bit his 
lip under his beard till the blood came. 

Meanwhile Harley, wholly blind to 
the fact that he had blundered into 
another man’s love affairs, talked on 
with careless good humor about the 
charms of French-Canadian women in 
general, and of Marie Néron in particu- 
lar, till Pierre, to hide his rising wrath, 
rose and walked away by himself into 
the bush. 

The priest’s quick sympathy took in 
the situation. But he was puzzled. 
What did this Englishman mean? Was 
it the love of a man, or the careless re- 
gard of an adventurer, that he had 
for the old trapper’s daughter at Sainte 
Anne? Father Louis felt it on his con- 
science to find out. For he loved his 
people, and they almost adored him, 
and there lived in the whole province 
of Quebec no more popular priest than 
Pére Louis. Always self-sacrificing, he 
seemed always to be near, with broth- 
erly sympathy and manly energy, 
when the need was greatest. Many a 
settler who had met with ill-success 
had to thank the priest for a change 
of fortunes. With wise counsel and 
helping hand he had often taught such 
an one the best way to clear and cul- 
tivate his land, and many a time had 
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himself wielded an axe in the service 
of his flock. 

The day was growing apace. 

“Come, Monsieur Harley, we should 
be afloat if we are to reach Chicoutimi 
and Sainte Anne by nightfall.” 

“You are right, father. Hold Pierre! 
Pierre! Where the devil is Pierre? 
Come and get these things aboard. 
Jean, bring as much of the bear as you 
can carry, and keep the claws for your- 
self—unless the holy father wants them 
to remind him of the blessing he re- 
ceived from his bearship.” 

“Mais non! Take them, Jean, and 
make thyself a necklace.” 

The four men went to the canoe. On 
the way Father Louis took the voyageur 
by the arm and whispered in his ear: 

“Fie upon thee, Pierre! Thou must 
be a man, and let Marie decide.” 

But Pierre hung his head and said 


nothing. 
They launched the staunch and roomy 
birchen vessel, which shot out upon 


the stream and, gliding swiftly with the 
favoring tide, left the massive 
headland far behind. 


soon 


Il, 


Five-and-seventy miles up from 
where the Saguenay empties his flood 
into the mighty stream of the St. Law- 
rence lies in a hollow of the banks the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s post of Chi- 
coutimi. In the Indian the 
name signifies “Up to here it is deep.” 
Directly Sainte Anne de 
Saguenay lies, at the forest’s edge on 
the northern bank, a picturesque ham- 
let peopled by hunters and trappers 
and their families, and a few Mon- 
tagnais Indians. The cottages in this 
country are built with a view to resist- 
ing the bitter frosts of the long Quebec 
winters; their walls, made of planks 
laid flat one upon another, forming a 
barrier a couple of feet in 


speech 


opposite 


solid 


thickness. 





Louts. 


Just off the main road, and divided 
from it by a rougnly constructed fence, 
the trapper Narcisse Néron had built 
his house. There a veranda in 
front, with some wire baskets of flow- 


was 


ers depending from the eaves. 

Beautiful Marie Néron was watering 
the flowers in the cool of the summer 
evening, and as she watered, she sang 
from time to time in a soft contralto, a 
stanza of that haunting old woodland 
melody of the French-Canadians—“La 
Claire Fontaine.” 

J’ai perdu ma maitresse, 

Sans l’avoir merité, 

Pour un bouquet de roses 

Que je lui refusai; 

Lui ya longtemps que je taime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai! 

Marie Néron was a perfect specimen 
of the French-Canadian peasant. She 
had the regular features, the black 
wavy hair, the skin of delicate olive 
hue with a tint of the blush-rose in her 
dimpled cheek; she had the laughing 
brown eyes, the tender and passionate 


. lips, and a figure superb in its rounded 


symmetry. Sometimes she would in- 
terrupt her song to talk to a great deer- 
hound that lay basking on the stoop, 
snapping now and then at an unusually 
persistent fly. 

Narcisse Néron, a hardy and weather- 
beaten hunter, sat on a bench at the 
foot of the steps, mending some fishing 
tackle. 

When the flowers were watered, Ma- 
rie came to the door and stood in the 
red of the sunset. 

“Do you think they will be here to- 
night, father?’ she asked. 

“Mais sir! How many 
you asked me that?” said Narcisse, re- 
kindling his pipe. 

The sun went down, and the twilight 
deepened into night. Marie, who had 
prepared the supper, returned to where 
her father still sat smoking. 

“But it’s getting late,” she said anx- 
“It’s on the stroke of nine.” 


times have 


iously. 
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Even as she spoke the old kitchen 
clock wheezed forth the hour. After 
some moments of silence: 

“Will Monsieur Harley be sure to 
come with the others, father?’ asked 
Marie. 

“Oui, sir—to see me about a new fox- 
trap he is getting up from Quebec,” 
said the old hunter, slyly. 

“Do you like Monsieur 
father?” 

“Like him?—oui, quite a bit. He’sa 
sensible fellow, and knows a good shot 
when he sees one. He told me the 
other day I was the best caribou hunter 
between Chicoutimi and James Bay, 
and he did not lie about it, non plus! 
Oh yes, I like Monsieur Harley, and 
Monsieur Harley likes some one else.” 

Marie was silent for some moments. 
Then she said: “Do you know, father, 
Pierre worries me. He follows me like 
a shadow. Why can’t he go and make 
love to Lucille Danvray? She is just 
crazy about Pierre, and would make 
him a good wife, too.” And Marie, 
stooping forward, plucked a scented 
geranium and petulantly tore it in 
pieces, scatterfng the wounded frag- 
ments to the night breeze. Her father 
his pipe from his mouth, and 
gazed at her curiously through the 
gathering darkness. 

“You used to like him, Marie.” 

“Well, yes,” she replied, with a depre- 
“But lately he has been 
I wish he did 


Harley, 


took 


catory shrug. 
so silly; he annoys me. 
not live with us.” 

“Eh bien! girls are all alike,” sighed 
Narcisse, with the easy philosophy of 
one for whom female caprice has no 
more power. “You remind me of your 
mother when I was courting her. She 
threw over Henri Poitevin for me, and, 
mon dieu! but Henri was cut up! He 
tried to shoot himself—but lived to be 
killed six months after by a _ bear. 
Such is the world! Hcoutez-la—here 
they come! Just hear Pipon!” 

Marie leaned against the doorpost, al- 
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most trembling with expectancy, while 
the loud and joyful baying of Pipon. 
and the sound ef voices and laughter, 
approached through the dark. In a few 
minutes Father Louis, arm-in-arm with 
Dick Harley, with Pierre and the In- 
dian following, entered the gate and 
came up to the house. 

“How goes it, Marie, my child?’ said 
lather Louis, as he stooped and kissed 
the blushing girl on the forehead. 

“Good evening, Marie,” said Pierre, 
trying to take the hand which she fur- 
tively withdrew. 

“How are you, Mademoiselle Marie?” 
and Dick Harley held out his hand with 
easy frankness. 

Marie hesitated an instant, and then 
suddenly gave him hers. Pierre, as he 
stood aside by the well, watching, 
thought the clasp lasted longer than 
was at all necessary, and at the sight 
his own hands clenched. 

He wouid wait by the well. He knew 
that before long she would come for 
water, and then they would understand 
each other. 

The Indian went off to his own cot- 
tage, and the others went into the 
house. The door closed behind them, 
leaving Pierre, apparently forgotten by 
all, in the darkness. He stood in bit- 
terness of heart, listening to the cries 
of the owl, and the whip-poor-will, and 
other voices of the night. Pipon the 
hound came and looked up in his face, 
uttering a whine of recognition. The 
only response the poor beast received 
was a vicious kick from Pierre’s moc- 
‘“asined foot, which sent him yelping 
away. 

The door opened and Marie appeared. 

“Pipon! Pipon! Qu’ as-tu donc, mon 
gar’? Come in to supper.” The door 
closed again. 

“Mon Dieu!’ groaned Pierre. “Is the 
world turned upside down?’ A week 
ago, he told himself, Marie Néron loved 
him, Pierre, and him alone. The Eng- 
lishman—curse him! 
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Again the door opened and this time, 
merrily humming an air, Marie came 
towards the well. In the excitement of 
Harley’s presence, and of checking the 
priest’s good-natured raillery, she had 
forgotten all about Pierre. Oblivious 
as she was of his presence, his voice 
from the darkness startled her. 

“Marie, I want to speak to you,” and 
he grasped her arm roughly. 

“Oh, Pierre, but how you frightened 


me! Please let go my arm—you hurt 
me ” 
“Marie, why do you treat me so? 


You never used to—till this Englishman 
came among us to blight our love with 
his white skin and his blue eyes.” 

“How dare you, Pierre!” cried the 
girl. But she covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Father Louis has asked you to go 
and stay awhile with your cousins at 
Trinity Bay.” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“I have to go down the river to-mor- 
row, and will take you with me as far 
as your cousin’s.” 

“But Monsieur Harley said just now 
you were going to Saint Gerome to- 
morrow? That is the other way.” 

“Did Monsieur Hartley tell you that?” 

“Less than five minutes ago.” 

“Then I sha’n't go!” cried the voyageur 
furiously. “If you will come I will 
paddle you down to your cousin's.” 

“IT cannot,” said Marie in confusion. 

“But why?” Pierre well knew why, 
but he would punish himself by hear- 
ing it from her lips. 

“Why—well, because—Pierre, come in 
to your supper; it will be cold.” 

Pierre said no more, but if the girl 
before him had known the wild 


thoughts that surged through his brain 
she would have been sick with dread. 
Silently the voyageur took the pail from 
her hands and filled it, and then fol- 
lowed her into the house. Silently he 
ate his meal in the kitchen, hearing 
Narcisse in the next room invite young 





Father Louis. 


Harley to stay the night with them, as 
the weather promised to be rough. In 
silence Pierre filled his* pipe, while the 
priest informed his host that he must 
soon be going to his own little cottage, 
which was presided over by old Gre- 
goire and his wife at the top of the 
hill. Silently the voyageur stood with 
his hand on the knob of the outer door 
while he heard Harley accept the trap- 
per’s thrice-repeated offer of hospital- 
ity, and speak gaily of the trip that 
he and Marie were to take on the mor- 
row. Then the door opened, and Pierre 
went noiselessly out into the night. 

Shortly afterwards Harley signified 
his intention to smoke a cigar on the 
veranda, and asked Marie if she, too, 
would come out. Marie looked at her 
father, who nodded, and threw a wink 
at the priest. 

On the veranda Harley placed a chair 
for Marie, but Marie preferred to 
stand, and waited for him to light up. 
But Dick Harley appeared to have for- 
gotten why he came out there. He 
stood for a moment gazing up at the 
stars. Then his eyes fell to the beau- 
tiful girl beside him. 

Suddenly he took her hands. “Marie, 
Marie, I love you dearly! O Marie!’ 

This was all he seemed able to say. 
Marie tried to steady the beating of 
her heart before she trusted her lips 
to speak. But speech would not come, 
so she only pressed the hands that 
were holding her own. The next mo- 
ment he had clasped her in his arms 
and kissed her passionately. 

“Hush! What was _ that 
whispered Marie. 

“The wind is rising, darling Marie, 
that is all.” 

He would fain have lingered where 
they were. But Marie shivered and 
said she would like to goin. “You can 
smoke your cigar inside,” she said. 
Adding mischievously—‘You could have 
done so, anyhow, if you had wished.” 

So they went in, where the priest 


noise?” 
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was trying to impress on Narcisse that, 
no matter what evil happens in the 
world, good is bound to come of it. 
Shortly afterwards Father Louis wished 
them all good-night, and returned to 
his own place to saddle his pony. For 
he had to ride three miles that evening 
yet to visit a sick parishioner. 

“What has become of Pierre?” mused 
the priest as he climbed into the sad- 
dle. “He is jealous. To-morrow I will 
explain to him that it is useless to 
try to make a woman love against her 
will.” 

ITI. 


Father Louis rode into the forest, 
which began just behind the Nérons’ 
cottage. The badly constructed road 
was rough, and the pony, who seemed 
to have little relish for his midnight 
jaunt, stumbled more than once. The 
weather had changed for the worse. 
The wind had risen, and was now 
blowing a gale in the priest’s face. Fit- 
ful moonbeams filtered through the 
scudding clouds, and the forest loomed 
lone and ghostly under the rays. 

Father Louis had ridden for perhaps 
a mile, when in a gleam of moonlight 
he saw a man walking slowly ahead in 
the same direction as himself. The 
figure paused, and looked round, and 
quickly leaving the road, turned into 
the forest. Then the clouds covered 
the moon, leaving the forest in black- 
est darkness. The wind whistled and 
moaned like the dirges of demons in 
the trees. But Father Louis’ quick eye 
had recognized the figure of Pierre Du- 
boc. He called him by name, but the 
howling wind mocked his voice. 

In spite of his efforts to shake it off, 
a feeling of impending evil oppressed 
the priest. He rode another hundred 
yards or so, and then, taken with a 
sudden resolution, he dismounted and 
tethered his horse to a tree. Picking 
his way carefully, he retraced his steps 
to where he had last seen Pierre. The 
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road just here ran along the edge of a 
precipice, whose jagged sides dropped 
sheer three hundred feet, the ground 
then sloping gradually away to the 
rocky banks of the Saguenay. On the 
other side the highway was bounded by 
the virgin forest, into the depths of 
which the voyageur had plunged. Fa- 
ther Louis was a man of action, and 
never hesitated when he had made up 
his mind to a course. He was de- 
termined to find Pierre and speak to 
him. 

But he had scarcely gone fifty yards 
into the bush, when a bright light 
sprang up only a short distance away, 
and a crackling and roaring was borne 
to his affrighted ears. The forest was 
on fire! . 

While he stood, struck with horror, 
a man leaped crashing through the 
underbush, almost knocking him down 
in his wild flight. The sight of him 
brought the priest to himself. 

“Pierre, Pierre, stop! I command 
you! Holy Mary, mother of God! 
What have you done?” 

But Pierre continued in his mad flight 
for the edge of the precipice. 

The priest rushed after him. His 
long athletic limbs brought him up to 
the voyageur, whose headlong career he 
checked momentarily by throwing his 
arms about him. The two men rolled 
over on the ground together, struggling 
violently. 

“Let me go!” gasped the maddened 
voyageur. “I have fired the bush, and 
they will be burned—curse them! 
Let me go, I say, or priest or no priest. 
I will knife you!” 

By a supreme effort the man got free 
for a moment. Ere Father Louis 
could grasp him again, he had flung 
himself over the dizzy height. The 
priest staggered to his feet and looked 
around in startled horror. The roar- 
ing of the fire, combined with that of 
the wind, was appalling. 

Muttering a prayer for the voyageur’s 
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soul, he raced along the road towards 
his horse, regardless of the fact that 
in the struggle one of his feet was 
torn and bleeding, and his wounded 
hand laid open afresh. Mounting the 
frightened animal, he urged him to his 
utmost speed in the direction of the 
village. 

“God in heaven save them!” he mur- 
mured as he watched the fearful ra- 
pidity of the conflagration. Could he 
outstrip that demon of flame? The 
heat was frightful. To quiet his ter- 
rified horse, he bound his handkerchief 
across the animal’s eyes, and thus 
they plunged through the outer edge of 
the cyclone of flame, and dashed along 
the road, nor did they stop till they 
reached the little church, in front of 
which stands a statue of the Virgin. 
Throwing himself from the pony’s 
back, Father Louis burst open the door, 
and grasping the bellrope, pulled it 
violently. Out on the night air the 
wild note of warning clanged above the 
The sleeping villagers turned 
From the 


storm. 
out in terror to the streets. 
church Father Louis hastened to the 
cottage of Narcisse Néron by the for- 
est edge. The inmates had not stirred. 
The priest pounded on the door, and 
shouted till Harley put his head out of 
the window and inquired what was the 
matter. 

“For the love of heaven, 
Harley—the forest is on fire!” 

Harley’s head disappeared. In a 
few moments he came to the door, 
accompanied by Néron and his daugh- 
ter. 

“Monsieur Harley,” cried Father 
Louis, with authority, “I believe you to 
be cool-headed. Take the people all 
down to the water, and have a line of 
boats carry them cross to Chicoutimi. 
As for me, I must hurry to my poor 
home on the hill. I fear old Gregoire 
and his wife will be asleep, for it 


Monsieur 


would take the crack of doom to rouse 
them.” 
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The conflagration was now sweeping 
everything before it, the phalanx of 
white-hot flame raging onward with re- 
sistless force. Before its awful rush 
the solid forest was swept away as 
if its mighty trees were driest stubble. 
It is on record that that awful line of 
fire travelled in seven hours a hundred 
and twenty miles, ere, like a_ tiger 
glutted with prey, it stopped sud- 
denly. Some were caught in the woods. 
Even their bones were never found. 
Some thought the end of the world had 
come, so dense the smoke, so high the 
fire which flamed to the very sky. All 
living things in the path of the flame 
perished. 

“Do not go, father—it is death!” 
they adjured him, as they watched the 
blazing hurricane sweeping towards his 
little cottage. But another light than 
that of the fire shone in the priest’s 
dark eyes. 

“The hireling fleeth because he is an 
hireling,” he murmured, half to him- 
self, and for a moment fell on his knees 
and clasped the crucifix in his hands. 

“Hasten!” he said, rising. “The boats 
are few.” The next moment he was 
running up the hill. 


The sun that rose next day shone on 
a scene of utter desolation. The green 
forest was gone, and nought remained 
but a waste of blackened ruins. Yet 
like an oasis in the desert of black- 
ened rock and sand, the little hamlet 
of Sainte Anne lay untouched by the 
riverside. The Bon Dieu, said the vil- 
lagers, had spared Sainte Anne for the 
sake of His servant. Certain it is that, 
when it had devoured the little cottage 
of Father Louis, the flaming hurricane 
had wheeled on a veering wind and 
left the village unharmed. Yet within 
a few minutes it had resumed the 
westerly direction, to run the whole 
hundred and twenty miles of its dis- 
astrous course. 

On the spot where Father Louis had 
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knelt to pray they raised a great woolen 
cross, and to this day the traveller 
who ascends the Saguenay may see it 
standing on the hill over above Sainte 
Anne, silhouetted against the northern 
sky. 

The earth is covered again now, and 
Marie and her English lover have been 
married for many years. They live 

Temple Bar. 
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with their children at Chicoutimi, op- 
posite Marie’s old home, but never a 
year goes by when they do not visit 
Sainte Anne on the day of the great 


fire, and bedeck with flowers the 
ground at the foot of Father Louis’ 


. sq 1 
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SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSEWIVES. 


It is well sometimes to cast our eyes 
backwards and compare the past with 
the present. Especially does this apply 
to the position of women and their ed- 
ucation, about which so much is said 
and written nowadays. What did the 
great ladies know, how did they em- 
ploy their time, and what was their 
influence on their contemporaries? 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies even queens were learned. That 
beautiful Mary Stuart, the enigma of 
whose unhappy fate and whose won- 
derful fascination still afford interest 
and arouse curiosity, knew Latin, 
French, and Italian; played, danced, 
and sang delightfully, and in the latter 
accomplishment so excited Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s jealousy that her rival cross- 
questioned Melville, the Scotch Queen’s 
ambassador, anxiously as to which lady 
danced the best. Elizabeth also was 
educated in the most solid manner by 
excellent tutors, could deliver a Greek 
or Latin oration, and delighted in hear- 
ing learned disputations. At other 
times she played on her viol or prac- 
tised with her needle. She was a pru- 
dent, thrifty manager; all her accounts 
when princess were submitted to her 
to sign as auditor. She spoke Italian 
fluently, and loved to display her 

i'The great forest fire, and the remarkable 


escape of the village ef Sainte Anne de Saguenay, 
belong to the history of the Province of Qudec. 


knowledge of the language. When 
quite a girl she had read Cicero, Soph- 
ocles, the Greek Testament and the 
writings of St. Paul. Most of the la- 
dies of the Renaissance managed to 
combine a virile education with the 
duties of housewifery. Sir Thomas 
More wished his daughters to devote 
the first years of their life to the study 
of human learning and the liberal arts, 
and their later years to physical sci- 
ences and theology. King James the 
First of England held curious views 
about the education of women. He 
believed that a man is made vain and 
foolish by learning, and instructed Lord 
Harrington, tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of Bohe- 
mia, not to make a Greek or Latin 
scholar of her, as was the fashion of 
the day; but to teach her the true wis- 
dom by instructing her thoroughly in 
religion and giving her a general idea 
of history. So her lessons in history 
and geography became a game in 
which pictorial cards had to be shuf- 
fled and arranged. If a butterfly or 
glowworm caught her eye, some ac- 
count was given her of their nature, 
and of the wonderful variety of in- 
sect metamorphosis. The children de- 
lighted in looking at things through the 


The cross erected on the spot on which the pricat 
knelt exists to this day. 
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microscope, and at stars through the 
telescope, and thus even in those days 
a beginning was made of nature study, 
prosecuted in play. 


Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, the 
incomparable duchess, “that princely 


woman, thrice noble Margaret,” as 
Charles Lamb in his adoration calls 


her, was born in 1623, the daughter of 
Sir Charles Lucas, of St. John’s Place, 
near Colchester. Her father died soon 
after her birth, and her mother, a beau- 
tiful and dignified woman, with a “ma- 
jestic grandeur” as the duchess calls 
bred her children tenderly, laying 
more stress on moral qualities than 
accomplishments. The duchess loved 
her much, and speaks of her charm- 
ingly: “By her dying,” she says, “one 
might think death was enamoured with 
her, for he embraced her in a sleep, 
and so gently as if he were afraid to 
hurt her.” 

Margaret’s one passion was reading; 
books, work, and country walks occu- 
pied the sister’s time while the brothers 
dined, hunted, and danced. The fam- 
ily were exclusively devoted to one an- 
other. In London, though living apart, 
the various members met every day, 
“feasting each other like Job’s chil- 
dren.” They went to the theatre, to 
Hyde Park, supped on the Thames in 
barges, to the accompaniment of sweet 
music, always together. They cared 
for no other company or for the society 
of strangers, the whole party agreed 
well, they went about in a shoal, sisters 
and brothers-in-law and their children. 
But though intensely kind and accoim- 
modating to each other, they were not 
so pleasant to strangers. Clarendon 
says of Sir Charles Lucas, Margaret’s 
brother, “He was very brave in his 
person, and in a day of battle a gallant 
man to look upon and follow; but at 
all other times and places of a nature 
hard to live with, of no good under- 
standing, of a rough and proud humor, 


it, 
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and very morose conversation.” <A 
bringing-up so exclusive and narrow 
developed a dreamy nature in the 
clever girl, and while causing her to 
cling lovingly to her family, made her 
proud and contemptuous to the rest of 
the world. Various opinions have been 
held of her. Charles Lamb wrote of 
one of her books that “no casket is 
rich enough, no casing sufficiently du- 
rable, to honor and keep safe such 
a jewel.” Others think differently. 
Pepys considered her a “mad, con- 
ceited, ridiculous woman, in her dress 
so antick and her deportment so ordi- 
nary.” She confessed herself that she 
was very ambitious, but neither for wit, 
titles, wealth, nor power, but “as they 
are steps to raise me to fancy’s tower, 
which is to live by remembrance in 
after years.” She had her wish; her 
books are still read, and her name is 
still famous. At the early age of 
twelve she began to write, and as she 
wandered in listless reverie through the 
corridors of the old abbey or in the 
garden walks she wove some of these 
fancies and invented for herself those 
fantastic costumes which, later in life, 
she produced before the eyes of the as- 
tonished world. 
most monastic existence it was a sud- 
den step to Court life. Margaret, like 
many young ladies of that time, be- 
came a maid of honor. Being ex- 
tremely shy, she veiled her shyness un- 
der an assumption of haughtiness. Ac- 
companying the Queen Henrietta Ma- 
ria to France on the breaking forth of 
the Civil War, she met her fate, her 
future husband, the Marquis of New- 
castle, one of the fine gentlemen of the 
day, an accomplished poet and musi- 
cian, proficient in dancing, riding, and 
other fashionable sports. He was rich, 
dispensed princely hospitality, and pos- 
sessed beautiful aad gracious manners. 
The heart of the shy, romantic young 
girl went out to him at once, though 
he was thirty years her senior, a wid- 


From this quiet, al- 
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ower, and the father of children older 
than herself. They were married in 
1645 in Paris; but by this time the 
fortunes of Margaret’s husband were 
completely changed. The Civil War 
had ruined him, and he was now re- 
duced to poverty. Margaret went with 
him to Antwerp, where they lived in a 
small way, lodging in the house of the 
widow of a painter, said to have been 
Rubens. Her own home had been de- 
stroyed, and they were dependent for 
the necessaries of life on their friends’ 
bounty. Lady Jane Cavendish 
tained the gift of her father and broth- 
er’s lives, but was unable to send them 
any money. She, like many great la- 
dies of that time, sold her plate and 
jewels, and sent the proceeds to her re- 
lations in Antwerp. Of another of 
Lord Newcastle’s daughters, who mar- 
ried the Earl of Bridgewater, it was 
said by her contemporaries that “she 
ras a noble and generous soul, yet of 
so meek and humble a condition, that 
never any woman of quality was 
greater in the world’s opinion and less 
Later, Margaret came to 
some of 


ob- 


in her own.” 
England herself to try to get 
the rents paid, and it was then, during 
this year of residence in England, that 
she published her first book. Her en- 
deavor to procure money had signally 
failed. Yet she declared that “With the 
marquis she had rather be a poor beg- 
gar than mistress of the world ab- 
sented from him.” 

At the Restoration the marquis re- 
ceived back his lands and was created 
a duke. 

But sad indeed was the sight that 
met the duke’s eyes on his return; Boi- 
sover, that princely place where he had 


entertained King Charles the First, 
was a ruin. Welbeck remained the 


only one of the eight parks he had 
possessed. Clipston Park, the duchess 


says, “Which was seven miles in com- 


pass, and of which the pales were val- 
ued at 


20001., rich in wood, and wa- 
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tered by a pleasant river, full of fish, 
otters, well stocked with hares, par- 
tridges, and pheasants, and all sort of 


waterfowl .. .” was a desert. Not- 
withstanding their misfortunes, the 
couple bore adversity nobly. When 


the duchess appeared at Court, in 1667, 
aroused a kind of enthusiasm. As 
she drove in the park, her coach was 
surrounded by people on foot or in car- 
riages who tried to get a glimpse of 
Pepys describes her as a “comely” 

Evelyn said she was finely 
Her portrait is that of a tall, 
well-proportioned figure with marked 
features, a high forehead, full lips, and 
large, heavy-lidded eyes. 

Evelyn, whose father-in-law, Sir Rich- 
ambassador in 


she 


her. 
woman. 
formed. 


ard Browne, when 
Paris, had lent his chapel for the duch- 
ess’s marriage, mentions her frequently. 
She was very fond of Mrs. Evelyn, and 
insisted on accompanying her to the 
Court. Evelyn his interview 
with her Grace, in her bedchamber (a 
custom of the day), and calls her “a 
mighty pretender to learning, poetry, 
and philosophy.” On another occasion 
he speaks of going to make court to the 
duke and duchess, who received him 
with great kindness, and “I was much 
pleased with the extraordinary fanci- 
ful habit, garb, and discourse of the 


notes 


duchess.” 

The duchess now entered on the ca- 
reer of authorship which made her fa- 
mous. The play The Humorous Lovers, 
attributed to the duke, was written by 
her. Horace Walpole terms it: “one of 
the best plays of the day.” 

But Pepys is of quite a different opin- 


ion. He says: 


to the play of my Lady Newcastle, that 
most silly thing that ever came upon a 
stage. I was sick to see it, but vet 
would not but have seen it that I might 
the better understand her. The 
whole story of this lady is a romance, 
and all she does is romantic. She and 
her lord mightily pleased with her 
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play, and she at the end made her re- 
spects to the players from her box and 
did give them thanks. There is as 
much expectation of her coming to 
Court as if it were the Queen of Sheba. 
the fair 


Somewhat eccentric was 


authoress. She drove out in a large 
black coach of funeral magnificence, 


adorned with silver, with white velvet 
curtains, and dressed her footmen and 
coachmen in black velvet coats; while 
her own costume consisted of “a velvet 
cap, her hair about her ears, many 
black patches about her mouth, a naked 
neck without anything on it, and a 
black just-au-corps.” 

The president of the Royal Society 
gave an entertainment in her 
where she was led in by several lords, 
“Lord Berkeley, the Earl of 
Carlyle, and a very pretty young man, 
the Duke of Somerset.” 

All this adoration was enough to turn 


honor, 


George 


any young woman’s head, and one is 
not surprised to hear that she cared lit- 
tle for the society of women, saying it 
was impossible to converse with them 
on equal terms, and priding herself on 
superiority above the other authoresses, 
who, she said, only selected for their 
themes “devotions or romances, rec- 
ipes for medicines, cooking or confec- 
tion, or a copy or two of verses.” 
Though this charming creature was 
absurdly flattered, she occasionally met 
inquired of 
yas 


her match, as when she 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, who 
discussing his favorite topic of travel- 
ling to the moon, “Where shall I find a 
place to sail, if I try a journey to that 
planet?’ He answered: “Madam, of 
all people of the world I have least ex- 
pected that from who 
have built so many castles in the air 
that you may lie every night in one 
of them.” 

Margaret distinctly a 
woman; she disliked feminine pursuits, 
little for ordinary society, ab- 


question you, 


was superior 


eared 


horred cards, and thought dancing be- 
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low the dignity of a married woman. 
Very amusing were her attempts at 
housekeeping, honestly undertaken be- 
cause she had been attacked for neg- 
lect of her house duties. 


I sent for the governess of my house 
[she writes], and bid her give orders to 
have flax and wheels bought, for I 
with my maids would sit and spin. 
The governess, hearing me talking so, 
smiled to think what uneven threads I 
would spin, “For,” said she [rather 
impertinently we might consider], 
“though nature has made you a spinster 
in poetry, yet education has not made 
you a spinster in housewifery, and you 
will spoil more flax than get cloth by 
your spinning.” 

Then I bid her leave me to consider 
of some other work, and when I was 
by myself alone, I called into my mind 
which sort of wraught works, most of 
which though I had will yet I had no 
skill to work, for which I did inwardly 
complain of my education that my 
mother did not force me to work with 
my needle. At last I pitched upon 
making silk flowers, for I did remem- 
ber when I was a girl I had made 
some, although ill favoredly. 

Whereupon I sent for the governess 
of my house again, and told her I 
would have her buy colored silks, for 
I was resolved to employ my time mak- 
ing silk flowers. She told me she would 
obey my commands, but, said she, 
“Madam, neither you nor any one that 
serves you can do them so well as 
those which make them their trade, 
neither can you make them cheaper 
than they will sell them out of their 
shops, therefore you had better buy 
these toys if you desire them.” 


Is not this the modern reasoning 
against needlework with a vengeance? 
However, the duchess was not beaten: 


Then I told her I would preserve, for 
it was summer time and the fruit fresh 
and ripe upon the trees. She asked me 
for whom I would preserve, for I sel- 
dom did eat sweetmeats myself nor 
made banquets for strangers, unless I 
meant to feed my household servants 
with them. “Besides,” said she, “you 
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may keep half a score servants with 
the money that is laid out in sugar and 
coals which go to the preserving of only 
a few sweetmeats.” At last I consid- 
ered that I and my maids had better 
be idle than to employ time unprofit- 
ably and spend money idly, and after 
I had mused sometime, I told her how 
I heard my neighbors condemned me 
for letting my servants he idle with- 
out employment. She said my neigh- 
bors would find fault where no fault 
was, and my maids would complain 
more if they were kept to work than 
when they had liberty to play. Said 
she, “None can want employment as 
long as there are books to be read, and 
they will never enrich your fortunes 
by your working or their own, unless 
they make a trade of working, and 
then perchance they might get a poor 
living, but not grow rich by what they 
can do, whereas by reading they will 


enrich their understanding, increase 
their knowledge, and quicken their 
wits; all which will make their life 


happy in being content with any for- 
tune, therefore they cannot employ 
their time better than to read nor your 
Ladyship than to write.” 

So ended the aluchess’s attempt at 
household work. 

She and the duke lived on homely 
fare; it was a case of plain living and 
high thinking. “He” (the duke) 
“makes,” his wife tells us, “but one 
meal a day, at which he drinks two 
good glasses of small beer and a little 
glass of hock, in the middle of the din- 
ner, which glass he also uses in the 
morning for his breakfast, with a mor- 
sel of bread.” 

Tea was not then introduced, and la- 
dies and gentlemen alike drank beer or 
wine for breakfast. “His supper con- 
sists of an egg and a tiny glass of small 
beer. My diet is for the most part 
sparing, as a little boiled chicken or 
the like, my drink commonly water.” 

The duchess wrote so much and so 
quickly that she had her works tran- 
scribed, but rarely revised the proofs. 
She lies in Westminster Abbey, and on 
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her monument she is spoken of as a 
“wise, witty, and learned lady.” 
Many other ladies of her time were 
Lady Ranelagh (Lord Cork’s 
daughter), sister to Lady Warwick, 
who loved her dearly, was a profound 
Hebrew scholar, and Lady Langham 
could converse and discuss points of 
divinity and humanity in several lan- 
guages. It is said that Lady Packing- 
ton wrote The Whole Duty of Man. 
Lady Halket, though she employed five 
hours in devotion daily, yet led a very 
busy life, and left upwards of twenty 
volumes, folio and quarto, containing, 
as was the fashion of the day, medita- 
tions, prayers, and diary. Lady Fan- 
shawe wrote voluminous memoirs, as 
did Mrs. Hutchinson, who compiled 
them for her children. She, Lady Nor- 
ton, Mrs. Evelyn, Lady Masham, Mrs. 


scholars. 


Bury, were all profoundly learned 
women. 

Ann, Countess of Dorset and Pem- 
broke, is another interesting figure of 
the day. She was educated, like 
many other great ladies, by a tutor, 
Samuel Daniel, the poet laureate. She 


was taught housewifery by a lady, and, 
as a young girl, had read St. Augustine, 
Eusebius, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Camden, and Cornelius 
went to Court under the care of her 
aunt, Lady Warwick, married the Earl 
of Dorset as her second husband, and, 
when a rich widow, set herself to re- 
pair the ravages of the war; restored 
Skipton Castle in Yorkshire, which took 
her seven years, and though warned 
that Cromwell would destroy her cas- 
tles as often as she rebuilt them, the 
undaunted countess replied, “As often 
as he destroys them, I would rebuild 
them, while he leaves me a shilling in 
my pocket.” A keen loyalist, like most 
of the nobility of that day, she was 
also an ardent supporter of her name 
and She restored five 
other castles beside Skipton, and rebuilt 


Agrippa. She 


possessions. 
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the churches of Skipton, Appleton, and 
Bongate. She founded schor's for the 
poor, and appreciated the benefits of 
education, while enjoying the simple 
pursuits of her rural existence: “I do 
more and more,” she writes, “fall in 
love with the contentment of a coun- 
try life, which hrmor of mine I do wish 
with all my heart may be conferred on 
my posterity, that are to succeed me in 
these places, for a wise body ought to 
make their own homes the place of self- 
fruition and the comfortablest part of 
their life.” She felt that she held her 
earthly possessions for the good of 
others. No inclemency of weather or 
perils in the way deterred her from 
visiting at stated intervals her castles, 
and always before quitting home she 
entered her closet to commend herself 
to divine protection. Through mist and 
snow her horse litter might be seen 
toiling along the rough roads which had 
to be cut for her passage by bands of 
laborers who acted as her pioneers. 
Once, when she was ill, but insisted 
on performing her journeys as usual, 
and her attendants sought to prevent 
her starting, the heroic woman replied: 
“I know I must die; it is the same 
thing to me to die in my litter or in 
my bed.” 

In medizeval fashion she assembled 
the most varied company under her 
hospitable roof. The young were 
trained, the old supported, men of 
learning afforded opportunities which 
they could not otherwise have secured 
of quiet study in her library, and of 
congenial intercourse with other schol- 
ars. Even the chance passer-by was 
greeted with a hearty welcome and lay- 
ish hospitality. In queenly fashion she 
received all classes, and greeted the 
clergy, to whom she was a firm friend 
and benefactor, as well as the noble 
passing by her gates. Yet all this 


beneficence was not mere ostentation; 
it was carefully planned and distrib- 
uted. During the hours of the night 


she arranged the doings and business 
of the succeeding day; her receipts 
and disbursements were noted in the 
office with minute care; her private ac- 
counts kept by herself, and the story 
of each day written in a large folio vol- 
ume which never left her. In addition 
her literary labors consisted of a de- 
tailed history of her family, in which 
she was assisted by Sir Matthew Hale; 
she also wrote a memoir of her first 
husband, studied diligently, and em- 
ployed two ladies as readers. “She 
had not many books in her chamber,” 
says a contemporary, “yet it was 
dressed up with the flower of the li- 
brary.” Her waiting women made ex- 
tracts of any remarkable passage that 
occurred in the course of the day’s 
reading, affixed these all round her 
room, on the walls, the bed and the 
hangings, thus forming a primitive col- 
lection of mottoes. She possessed a 
lively memory, imagination, and a fund 
of rare philosophy combined with terse 
wit and pleasantry. 

Dr. Donne, her great friend, declared 
she could discourse fluently on any sub- 
ject, from predestination to China silks. 
Studies in her case did not interfere 
with housewifery, she regarded her de- 
pendents as humble friends, while at 
the same time she kept a tight hand 
over them. She was as simple in her 
habits as her rank and riches were 
great, ate very sparely, never tasted 
wine, and after her second widowhood 
wore nothing but black serge. Once 
every week she sat down to dinner 
with the pensioners from her alms- 
houses and conversed with them kindly. 

Seldom did any guest come to her 
house that did not carry away some 
memento of her hospitality or some 
badge of friendship, of which she kept 
a little well-chosen store by her—care- 
fully fitting the gift to the recipient, 
preparing not what was great, but 
what would procure most pleasure to 
her friends. This noble lady was sin- 




















gularly adaptable to the company who 
came to her house, which was of all 
kinds, travellers, divines, soldiers, mer- 


chants, and notable housewives. ‘Her 
words,” said one, “were always sa- 
vored with salt, savory but not bitter.” 
Yet her firmness and the tenacity with 
which she clung to her rights were 
indisputable. 

On one occasion she brought a suit 
against a tenant who refused to provide 
her with the boon hare, due as well as 
rent to the landlord. She won it at the 
cost of 200/., and having scored the vic- 
tory celebrated it by inviting the tenant 
. to dinner. Then, drawing the hare 
which was served as the first dish on 
the table towards her, she said amiably 
to the tenant, “Mr. Murgatroyd, come, 
let us be good friends;,as you allow the 
hare to be dressed at my table, we'll 
divide it between us.” 

She died in 1675, in her eighty-sixth 
year, according to the inscription on 
her tomb, “christianly, willingly, and 
quietly.” 


A very interesting little coterie of 
clever, pious, and charming women was 
to be found in Essex between the years 
1645 and 1677, of which the principal 
leader and shining light was Mary 
Rich, Lady Warwick, the ninth daugh- 
ter and thirteenth child of the great 
Earl of Cork, at one period the richest 
and most powerful man in Ireland, 
and a loyal supporter of the King. All 
his sons were brave soldiers: one of 
them and several sons-in-law were 
killed in the King’s service; while for 
his daughters he arranged splendid 
marriages. Both in England and in 
Ireland he kept up fine and ex- 
pensive establishments, bought sev- 
eral estates in England, made gar- 
dens, orchards, and bowling-greens, and 
allowed his elder daughters 501. weekly 
for the household expenses. He en- 


tered himself into the smallest domestic 
details, kept a strict account of money, 
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rents, and expenses, and even on the 
trifling business of his younger daugh- 
ter Mary’s dress‘ he expended much 
care and loving attention. We read of 
the “taffeta, plush, and silver bone- 
lace spangled weighing seventeen 
ounces,” and the feather of diamonds 
and rubies prepared for Mary when 
only twelve years old. On another oc- 
casion he sent her, when absent, little 
gifts and remembrances, “gold angels, 
a curious handkerchief of silk and gold, 
a piece of white damask for Mary’s 
summer gown, and eighteen yards of 
figured colored satin bought for 9i.” 
She, in her turn, gave him nightcaps, 
“six laced handkerchiefs, garters, and 
roses, and the needlework silver purse 
of her own making.” 

People married young in those days; 
Mary’s elder sister Sarah was a wife 
at twelve. Mrs. Evelyn and Lady 
Warwick were both married at sixteen; 
Francis Boyle was only sixteen when 
he took Elizabeth Killigrew, the maid 
of honor, to wife. Lord Arlington’s 
daughter was only five when she was 
married to the Duke of Grafton. 
Charles Rich, Lady Warwick’s only 
son, was nineteen and his wife, Lady 
Ann Cavendish, sixteen, the 
bridegroom dying before he 
twenty-one. It is therefore not 
prising to learn that when Mary 
taken up to London to live at a fine 
house in the Savoy, at the age of fif- 
teen, she was much impressed with 
the pleasures of the Court. She says 
in her autobiography, “I had taken a 
secret resolution that if my father died 
and I was mistress of myself I would 
become a courtier.” 

Many were the suitors for the young 
girl’s hand; her father favored Mr. 
James Hamilton, son of Viscount 
Clandeboye, but for some reason or 
other the determined young lady would 
have none of him. Lord Cork’s style 
of living was splendid, and it was com- 
monly reported that his daughters were 


young 
was 
sur- 
was 
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heiresses, which naturally brought of- 
fers from noblemen and persons of 
birth and fortune, but Mary, for one 
whole year, remained contumacious; 
finally she fixed her affection on the 
poorest and least desirable of her lov- 
ers, Mr. Charles Rich, second son to 
the Earl of Warwick, “a cheerful, 
handsome, well-bred and fashioned per- 
son,” says Mary, “and being good com- 
pany was very acceptable to us all, and 
so became very intimate in our house, 
visiting us almost every day.” Francis 
Boyle’s wife, Elizabeth Killigrew, en- 
couraged his suit, and he, Mary tells 
us, “did unconsciously steal away my 
heart.” Then followed quite a little 
romance. Mary fell ill of the small- 
pox and was isolated from her family. 
The ardent lover visited her constantly 
and was “most diligently careful of me, 
which did to a great degree heighten 
my passion for him.” Aided by Mary’s 
sister-in-law, Rich’s love affair pro- 
gressed rapidly, until Lord Cork, being 
informed of it, “with a very frowning 
and displeasing look bid her go away 
into banishment in a little house near 
Hampton Court.” Pressed to declare 
herself, Mary announced her intention 
to marry the undesirable young man 
or none. Finally consent was given to 
her marriage, but her dowry reduced to 
70001. Even this did not satisfy the 
impatient young lady, who decided not 
to wait for a stately ceremonious wed- 
ding, such as her father desired, but 
surreptitiously married her lover at the 
village church of Shepperton. 

This filial disobedience, then regarded 
as a very serious misdemeanor, weighed 
in after years on Mary’s spirits. She 
is perpetually bemoaning her sin in 
marrying the man of her choice, who 


indeed, though she leved him to the 


end, proved her punishment, and tried 
her sorely with his temper, his violence, 
and the long years of illness, coupled 
with his bad habit of swearing. 

She writes thus in her diary: 
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Let me admire the goodness of God 
that brought me by my marriage into 
a noble and religious -family where re- 
ligion was both practised and encour- 
aged, and where daily there were many 
eminent and excellent divines who 
preached in the chapel most edifyingly 
and awakeningly to us. 


Mary was at that time far from pious 
herself. She says: 


Young as I was, being but fifteen 
years old, I could not but admire at 
the excellent order there was in the 
family. When I was married I was 
as vain, as idle, as inconsiderate a per- 
son as was possible, minding nothing 
but curious dressing, and fine and rich 
clothes, and spending my precious time 
in nothing else but reading romances 
and in reading and seeing plays, and 
in going to Court and Hyde Park and 
Spring Gardens. 


Mary Rich now began to pass most of 
her time at Lees, her father-in-law’s 
house, which eventually, by the deaths 
of his father and elder brother, became 
Charles Rich’s own. It was a fine old 
priory, one of the sequestered monks’ 
abodes, surrounded by a large moat, 
thick woods and fishponds. The house 
consisted of two courts, one outer and 
one inner, the latter faced with free- 
stone, opening on to the gardens. Rob- 
ert Boyle, her brother, always spoke of 
it as “that delicious Lees,” and a friend 
of Lord Warwick’s once said, “He has 
good reason to make sure of heaven, for 
he would be a great loser in changing 
so charming an abode for hell.” Lady 
Warwick, when she came to be mis- 
tress there, made out of a grove of 
trees a wilderness or place of retire- 
ment for meditation and called it 
Enoch’s Walk. Charles Howe re- 
marked once that “There is no garden 
well conserved that hath not an 
Enoch’s walk in it,” and in this green 
promenade Lady Warwick spent the 
fresh hours of the early morning and 
found her “heart-ease” or prayer 
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abounding. Contrary to the habit of 
many religious people, Lady Warwick 
sought her hours of meditation out of 
doors. An ardent lover of nature, she 
notices all the pretty sights and trivial 
beauties of the countryside; she ad- 
mires the flowers, the trees, the birds 
and insects, and when living at Chel- 
sea after her marriage “in the morning 
as soon as up, she retires to the gar- 
dens” (Sir Hans Sloane’s gardens), “to 
meditate in the open air, where God 
gave earnest breathings after a near 
communion with Him, and my soul was 
as it were ravished with desire to con- 
verse with Him in solitude, and I did 
with plenty of tears beg for a soul 
sick of love for my lovely Lord Jesus.” 

But several years elapsed before Lady 
Warwick’s conversion to this new life, 
which originated partly in the loss of 
her only son and partly in the tender 
pleadings of her favorite sister “Rane- 
lagh,” as she always styles her. Kath- 
erine, wife of Lord Ranelagh, also mar- 
ried at fifteen, and is described by her 
friend, Sir John Leake, as having “the 
sweetest face I ever saw, and a more 
brave wench or braver spirit you have 
not often met withal. She hath a 
memory that will hear a sermon and 
go home and pen it after dinner 
verbatim.” 

Lord Ranelagh was a very different 
kind of person: of him Sir John Leake 
says: “He is the foulest chur] in the 
world; he hath only one virtue, that 
he seldom cometh sober to bed.” Lord 
Cork, however, speaks of him as “hon- 
est Arthur Jones.” The influence of 
this beloved sister, and perhaps her 
own disillusionment with her love mar- 
riage, and her disapproval of the laxity 
and vices of the Court, finally induced 
Lady Warwick to go down alone to 
Lees, where she meditated in solitude 
and silence on the mysteries of religion, 
placing herself in the hands of Dr. 
Walker, Lord Warwick’s chaplain and 
afterwards rector of Fyfield in Essex, 
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Mary’s faithful friend and adviser to 
the end of her life. 

Now began her unbroken career of 
piety—a piety which resembled that of 
Madame Guyon, and the ladies of Port 
Royal, and was a curious mixture of 
Puritaniec austerity and passionate 
ecstasy of fervor. 

She devoted the rest of her life to 
deeds of charity and the practice of 
benevolence; gave lavishly to the poor, 
clothed and kept children at school that 
they might acquire a good education, 
and started them happily in the world. 
For hers was no gloomy fanaticism, 
but the religion of a sweet sympathetic 
soul. “I tell you,” she says, “it is our 
duty to make all men as happy as 
possible.” 

Notwithstanding her ardent desire to 
save her soul, prayers and sermons 
failed to induce any neglect of her do- 
mestic and housewifery duties, which 
she calls in her quaint language, “her 
lawful and necessary employments.” 
She even goes to Court occasionally 
when advisable for her lord’s business, 
though after her visits there and -her 
talks with the Queen she invariably re- 
marks: “I come from thence much 
more confirmed in my opinion that 
there was more holiness in a retired life 
than in a Court one, the glory of which 
I found my heart at all taken 
with.” On another occasion, after go- 
ing to Court, she writes: “I did not find 
my heart at all to close with or be 
pleased with anything I saw there.” 

Lady Warwick's society at Lees was 
very different. A number of noble la- 
dies, many of them her friends and 
neighbors, practised philanthropy as 
well as herself. Of such were Lady 
Dawes, Lady Mordaunt, a woman of 
great piety, Lady Maynard, a saintly 
creature, Lady Vere, Lady Everard, 
Lady Honywood, and Lady Barrington. 
Lucy, Lady Arundel, was said to have 
wrought marvellous cures and turned 
her house into a veritable hospital for 


not 
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the sick. She fed twenty persons a day 
at her table, for charity was a more 
personal matter then than it is now, 
gave alms at the gate, and dinners 
once a week to over a hundred poor 
people. She went about herself, 
clothed in cheap black stuff, and wore 
as only jewel round her neck a gold 
cross containing a relic. For twenty 
years she never used a looking-glass 
and never changed the fashion of her 
dress. 

Lady Francis Hobart, another great 
lady, ceased from the date of her hus- 
band’s death ever to wear a silk dress. 
He had been devotedly attached to his 
pious wife, and called her “My dear 
saint,” in playful allusion to her charity 
and austerity. 

Lady Langham was accustomed, be- 
fore she went out for a walk, to fur- 
nish, what she styled her “poor man’s 
purse” in order to meet the wants of 
any needy person she might encounter, 
and Lady Elizabeth Broke was so gen- 
erous that it was never a question as to 
whether she would give, but only how 
much, “Her generosity is such,” we 
are told, “that one would have imag- 
ined there was no room for her alms, 
and her charity was such that it was 
matter of wonder she could thus nobly 
entertain her friends.’’ Hospitality in 
those days was a real virtue, and the 
record of friends coming and going, and 
the entertainment of them with beau- 
tiful living and pleasant discourse 
formed one of the heaviest tasks of 
hostesses. Lady Warwick herself had 
decided social gifts, and was a neigh- 
bor “so kind and courteous that it ad- 
vanced the rent of the adjacent houses 
to be situated near hers. Not only her 
house and table, but her countenance 
and her very heart were open to all 
persons of worth in a considerable 


neighborhood,” says one who knew her 
well. 

She had a great admiration and re- 
gard for the clergy. 


Besides the so- 
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ciety of her spiritual adviser and chap- 
lain, Dr. Walker, she sought also that 
of the neighboring -vicars, and of emi- 
nent divines like Bishops Ken, Still- 
ingfleet, Kidder, &c.; she also read and 
meditated upon Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, 
George Herbert, Samuel Rutherford, 
Bishop Stillingfleet, St. Augustine and 
other well-known writers, and in her 
ideal of the simple life endeavored daily 
to practise their rules and advice. 
Some of the expressions in her diary 
are quaint and beautiful; she prays 
70d will “blow these languid sparks in 
my breast into most blazing flames,” or 
talks “of her divine gusto” and of 
“storming heaven by her importunate 
prayers,” or wishes that she may “find 
life in patience, death in desire.” “Oh! 
let me live with dying thoughts that I 
may die with strong hopes and spread 
my sails for heaven.” “Let me never 
keep back the rent, but yearly pay thee 
all the grief I am able for having been 
so ungrateful as to stout it out against 
thee.” 

It must never be forgotten that these 
ladies were not country bumpkins 
wanting any outside interests. Lady 
Warwick was a persona grata at Court, 
constantly journeyed to London, and in 
the affairs of her complicated business 
as executor to her husband, was forced 
to go into all kinds of uncongenial com- 
pany and to mix unwillingly in the so- 
ciety of people who were out of sym- 
pathy with her. Her relations and 
favorite friends were all women of ti- 
tle, and she gave good advice even to 
men of the world like Lord George 
Berkeley, who were not repulsed by 
her plain speaking, but listened pa- 
tiently to her words. She was con- 
stantly looking after and marrying her 
nieces, attending them in sickness, and 
being present at births and burials. 

Curious indeed are some of the house- 
hold cares with which she occupies her- 
self, such as visiting the still-woman 
who was ill, catechizing, reproving and 
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counselling the servants, who were ex- 
pected to repeat the sermon, or talking 
to and seriously preparing Lawrence 
the footman for receiving the Holy 
Sacrament. Such care had she for the 
souls of her dependents, whom she al- 
ways speaks of affectionately as “my 
family,” or as “one that was under my 
care,” that she took all these responsi- 
bilities very seriously and was wont “‘to 
scatter good books in all the common 
rooms and places of waiting, that those 
who waited might not lose their time, 
but have a bait laid to catch them.” 

In 1667 we hear of her dining at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s, kissing the King 
and Queen’s hands, and staying at 
Court till pretty late. Again she speaks 
of being civilly received by the King, 
Queen and Duchess, but came home 
without “having my heart at all af- 
fected with the splendor of the Court, 
and was much more inclined to pity 
than to envy their lives.” 

“There is more happiness in retire- 
ment,” she writes, “and a child of God 
should outshine the Queen and her 
ladies.” 

Meanwhile she had much ado to be 
patient and keep her temper with hér 
husband, who for twenty-five years 
suffered terribly from the gout and 
caused her great sorrow by his bad 
language; repeatedly she speaks of beg- 
ging for him with “very great plenty 
of tears, groans and sighs,” or she 
prayed God “to forgive my poor hus- 
band his swearing and to give him pa- 
tience that the house might be per- 
fumed with prayers and not be made 
terrible by his oaths.” 

Lord Warwick, however, had some 
virtues; he was hospitable, generous, 
cultivated, graceful, large-minded and 
attractive. His hospitality even verged 
on extravagance, for he had “five ta- 
bles covered twice daily in the week, 
fit to receive as great men as himself, 
with suitable attendance, come when 
they would; his household was served 
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by well-born and accomplished civil 
gentlemen, and he had singular art and 
eare in governing his family well.” 
Lady Warwick, as sole executress, 
lived at Lees after her husband’s death, 
and reduced no whit the style and splen- 
dor of her household, regarding it as 
a legacy from him. She repaired the 
farms and kept up the estates even at 
a loss to her own personal interests, in 
order to do honor to his name and fam- 
ily, but slacked in no manner, notwith- 
standing the amount of business all this 
entailed upon her, the prayers, devo- 
tions, and religious discipline which she 
had imposed upon herself. To the end 
of her life she continued unwearied in 


good deeds. One of the last entries in 
her diary speaks of happy fervor, or 
“soul joy” and serene faith and 
confidence. 


Her death was as peaceful as the last 
days of her life; she only suffered from 
an aguish distemper for a fortnight, and 
during a prayer offered up in her 
chamber by her old friend Dr. Walker, 
she fetched “on a sudden a deep 
groan.” Her women flew to her side; 
as she had often desired, she died 
praying. 


Mrs. Walker and her husband, the 
Rev. Dr. Walker, Lady Warwick’s 
chaplain and best friend, were a nota- 
ble couple too. Mrs. Walker lived the 
true religious life of the Puritan 
woman. She was a typical clergyman’s 
wife, an exceptionally happy and busy 
persor, loving her husband with a 
faithful sincerity. He wrote her me- 
moirs after her death from the papers 
she left behind, and they give us a true 
and valuable picture of the life and 
usages of the period. She ruled her 
house with diligence; out of the ample 
knowledge she possessed, she instructed 
her maids in cookery, baking, dairy- 
work, and the care .of the linen, in 
which her love of neatness was excep- 
tionally curious. She exhorted her chil- 
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dren to cultivate this as a virtue, for, 
said she, “Not all neat women are 
good, but all good women are neat,” a 
pretty maxim that might well be in- 
culeated on the present generation. 

* Like the capable women of that day, 
she was feared as well as loved. 
“When she stood up,” we are told, “in 
her pew to frown down whisperers in 
the sermon, she struck awe into their 
souls.” She was skilled both as a physi- 
cian and surgeon, and possessed valu- 
able recipes for distilled waters, oint- 
ments and plasters. She made con- 
serves, delicate pastry, and fragrant 
cream-cheeses, both for home use and 
as presents to friends. Her goose- 
berry wine, like that of the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s wife, was famous; and as 
for her cider, it won the encomiums of 
all the neighbors. With innocent self- 
appreciation she would never allow her 
husband any credit for it. 

“His cider!’ she would say, 
ingly, “’Tis my cider; I have all the 
pains and care, and he hath all the 
praise who never meddles with it!” 

She was as skilled in needlework as 
though she had been bred in a convent, 
and she read aloud beautifully with 
the careful modulation of a practised 
elocutionist. She began and ended the 
day in prayer and praise. When the 
children had retired to bed, husband and 
wife engaged in prayer together in the 
study; after this she would, with her 
own hands, bring him his evening meal 
—u loving service she never delegated 
to any hired domestic. Her own ab- 
stemiousness was so great that the 
only meal she regularly partook of was 
dinner. When she walked to church 
she was always accompanied by all her 
maids, “that they might not stay loiter- 
ing at home or by the way.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Walker kept up one 
pretty practice. They always cele- 


mock- 


brated the anniversary of their wed- 
ding-day, on which occasion a haunch 
of venison from Lady Warwick’s park 
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graced the board, where was also con- 
spicuously placed a dish of pies made 
by Mrs. Walker herself, answering to 
the number of years of their married 
life. On the last occasion there were 
thirty-nine pies, all made by the hand 
wedding-ring had been 
number of years 


on which a 
placed the same 
before. 

She was also very charitable, 
would even go out at night to nurse a 
sick person. Her dress was always 
good, neat and black, her figure slight, 
her manner quick and vivacious, and 
her character marked by decision and 
energy. She possessed one of those re- 
markable personalities which seem now 
to be extinct, and she had a store of 
pithy maxims always ready to hand. 


and 


Mrs. Evelyn has become mainly cele- 
brated through her husband’s diary. 
Her home life, however, is a typical 
one. The daughter of Sir Richard 
Browne, ambassador in Paris, she mar- 
ried Mr. Evelyn, a plain country gentle- 
man, when only sixteen, and passed her 
days at Sayes Court, her father’s 
house, where her husband’s diary was 
Written and the famous gardens made. 

Sayes Court was a small house, 
strangely unsuited to an ambassador, 
for it consisted only of two stories. On 
the ground floor was a hall, a parlor, 
kitchen and buttery, a larder, a cham- 
ber and three cellars; while above were 
eight chambers, four closets, and three 
garrets; yet in this limited space lived, 
at one time, in harmony and happiness, 
not only the Evelyns and the Brownes, 
but also a brother of Lady Browne’s 
and his family. Such arrangements 
were common enough in that day. 
They conduced to economy and to 
cheerful society. Life was simpler and 
more patriarchal; maids and mistresses 
mixed together, and were consequently 
better friends. 

As an example of kindly equality, 
Lady Langham called her maids early, 
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“that she might be sure that they had 
time for their private devotions.” 

Lady Alice Lucy used to join in the 
psalms and hymns with which the 
maids and men made the old hall re- 
sound at night, and many noble ladies 
lived thus indifferently, surrounded by 
their households. 

Mrs. Evelyn herself was an experi- 
enced housewife, and her husband has 
left us a charming description of the 
old-fashioned habits of that time, when 


men courted and chose their wives for 
their frugality, modesty, keeping at 
home, good housewifery, and other 
economies, virtues then in reputation, 
and the young damsels were taught 
all these in their country and in their 
parents’ houses; they had cupboards of 
ancient and useful plate, whole chests 
of damask for tables, and stores of 
fine holland sheets, white as the driven 
snow and fragrant of rose and lavender 
for the bed; and the sturdy oaken bed- 
stead and furniture of the house lasted 
one whole century; the shovel board 
and other long tables both in hall and 
in parlor were as fixed as the freehold, 
nothing was movable save joint-stools, 
black-jacks, and silver bowls. "‘I'was 
then ancient hospitality was kept up in 
town and country, the poor were re- 
lieved bountifully, and charity was as 
warm as the kitchen, where the fire 
was perpetual. 


Women reared in such houses were 
possessed of a stability, a discretion, 
and a sense that we seek for now in 
vain; their domestic virtues did not ob- 
scure their intelligence, and the society 
they mixed with, in the case of the 
Evelyns at least, was the best obtain- 
able intellectually, artistically, and 
socially. The women fully held their 
own both in conversation and letter- 
writing, and their hospitality was un- 
bounded and disinterested. It was of- 
ten accepted by royalty and extended to 
savants, divines, and men of letters. 
At Sayes Court was to be found a 
charming company, the friends of Mrs. 
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Evelyn, the delightful Margaret Blagge, 
afterwards Mrs. Godolphin, late a maid 
of honor and celebrated as an amateur 
actress, charming, radiant and accom- 
plished, who died at the early age of 
twenty-five. Evelyn calls her the 
“sprightly saint, for she was as good 
and religious as she was amiable.” 
He also describes the performance at 
Court of a comedy by the Duke of 
York’s two daughters, afterwards 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne, and 


my dear friend Mrs. Blagge, who hav- 
ing the principal part performed to ad- 
miration. They were all covered with 
jewels. . .. Mrs. Blagge had about her 
neck 20,0001. worth of jewels, of which 
she lost one worth about 80/., borrowed 
of the Countess of Suffolk. The press 
was so great, ‘t is a wonder she lost 
no more. The Duke of York made it 
good. 


Other notable friends of Mrs. Evelyn 
were Jeremy Taylor the great divine, 
Lady Sunderland, Lady Mordaunt, a 
very pious woman, who gave Evelyn 
on the occasion of her visit 100/. for 
the release of the prisoners of the war, 
Lady Langham, Sir Henry Capel, &c. 
Mrs. Godolphin’s death proved the 
greatest grief to the Evelyns. He re- 
garded her as his most beloved friend, 
and she was dear to his wife and af- 
fectionate to his children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn were the pa- 
rents of a wonderful child, a prodigy 
of learning and piety, who at two and 
a half years of age could read English 
and French, Latin and the Gothic char- 
acters at four. The childish brain 
was, however, perhaps too precocious 
and too much forced, for the child died 
at five years old. Evelyn thus de- 
scribes him: “For beauty of body, a 
very angel; for endowment of mind, of 
incredible and rare hopes.” 

Another daughter of the Evelyns died 
at the age of nineteen, of the smallpox, 
to the inexpressible grief of her pa- 
rents. She seems to have been as 
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gifted and delightful as her younger 
brother. Evelyn says “the justness of 
her stature, person, comeliness of coun- 
tenance, gracefulness of motion, unaf- 
fected though more than ordinary beau- 
tiful were the least of her ornaments 
compared with those of her mind.” 
Though extremely accomplished, know- 
ing French and Italian, dancing, play- 
ing and singing on the harpsichord, 
with a talent for “rehearsing a comi- 
eal part or poem,” reading serious 
books such as Terence, Plautus, 
Homer, Ovid, yet “the cheerfulness of 
her humor, and her unaffected and deep 
piety, and her love of little children 
with whom she played so prettily, and 
caressed and humored with great de- 
light, endeared her to all.” 

Though she knew the Court well, and 
“Lady Clarendon designed to have 
made her maid of honor to the Queen, 
she did not set her heart upon it or 
anything as much as the service of 
God, a quiet and regular life, and how 
she might improve herself in the most 
necessary accomplishments.” 

Another daughter, Suzanna, was mar- 
ried to Mr. William Draper. Her por- 
tion of 400017. was given her by her fa- 
ther, who says “She is a good child, 
religious, discreet, ingenious, and qual- 
ified with all the ornaments of her sex. 
She has a peculiar talent in design and 
in painting in oil and miniature, and an 
extraordinary genius for whatever 
hands can do with a needle. She has 
the French tongue, has read most of 
the Greek and Roman authors and 
poets, using her talents with great 
modesty, exquisitely shaped and of an 
agreeable countenance.” Mr. and Mrs, 


Evelyn accompanied their daughter 
after her wedding to her husband’s 
house, at Ascombe, near Croydon. 


‘There we left her in her apartment, 
very richly adorned and furnished, and 
I hope in as happy a condition as could 


be wished.” 
Finally the Drapers came, with Mr. 
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Draper’s mother, to live at Sayes Court, 
where each pair kept their coach with 
“as suitable an equipage as any in the 
town.” 

Later on the Evelyns removed to 
Wotton and let Sayes Court to Admiral 
Benbow. The admiral then sublet the 
place to the Czar of Russia, Peter, 
who worked sad havoc there. Evelyn 
thus describes the terrible damage done 
to the pretty house: “The doors were 
broken, the floors inked, the Dutch tiles 
cracked, the fireirons, stove, and stone 
floors broken, the curtains torn, the 
hangings stained, Turkey carpet ruined, 
crockery and furniture and the garden 
completely ruined, and all was desola- 
tion where once all had been beauty.” 

Especially did Mr. Evelyn regret the 
destruction of the famous holly hedge, 
in which he took a great pride. The 
Czar Peter, it seems, had amused him- 
self by riding through it in a wheel- 
barrow — a_ senseless and _ childish 
recreation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn were constantly 
at Court, and Mrs. Evelyn also enter- 
tained the Queen at Deptford, “for 
which Her Majesty gave me thanks in 
the withdrawing-room at Whitehall,” 
writes her husband. The worthy pair 
were much in company of the Count- 
ess of Sunderland and of Lady Claren- 
don, whose house at Swallowfield they 
visited, expressing themselves as much 
pleased with the garden, in the care 
and upkeep of which Lady Clarendon 
was highly skilled. There they saw an 
“orchard of 1000 golden and cider pip- 
pins, noble orangeries well furnished, 
the garden so beset with all manner of 
sweet shrubs that it perfumed the air, 
and the canal and fishponds well and 
plentifully stocked with fish. The 
waters are flagged about with ‘cala- 
mus aromaticus,’ with which my lady 
has hung a closet which retains the 
smell very perfectly.” 

Ann, Lady Sunderland, lived at Al- 
thorpe, and there too the Evelyns were 
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often hospitably received. It was a 


house, or rather palace, with 


rooms of state, galleries, offices, furni- 
ture, such as may become a great 
prince, and, what is above all this, gov- 
erned by a lady who, without any show 
of solicitude, keeps everything in such 
an admirable order, both within and 
without, from the garret to the cellar, 
that I do not believe there is any in this 
nation or in any other that exceeds in 
such exact order, without ostentation, 
but substantially noble and great. The 
meanest servant is lodged so cleanly, 
the service at several tables, the good 
order and decency, in a word, the en- 
tire economy is perfectly becoming a 
noble and wise person. She is one 
who, for her distinguished esteem of 
me, from a long and worthy friendship, 
I must ever honor and celebrate. 


Mrs. Evelyn possessed as good man- 
ners and had as good tact as her hus- 
band; the daughter of an ambassador 
and the habituée of the French Court, 
even before her marriage her society 
was sought eagerly and intimately by 
the noble and the great. She and her 
husband had similar tastes and con- 
genial dispositions. She was extremely 
beautiful. Of this an excellent draw- 
ing by the celebrated French artist 
Nanteuil gives us a good idea. The 
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tutor who resided in her family for 
some time, and to whom, as to the 
servants, a woman is rarely a heroine, 
describes her as “‘the best of daughters 
and wives, the most tender of mothers, 
and the most amiable of friends.” 

Her skill in drawing and painting 
was considerable. In addition she was 
a constant reader and an admirable 
housewife. 

Much of the principles and conduct 
displayed by these ladies was due to 
the advice and the ideal held up before 
them by their favorite divines, and to 
the importance and honor attached by 
these to the duties of housewifery. 
Jeremy Taylor says: 


Let women of noble birth and great 
fortune be prudent and careful in their 
employment and traffic of time, in their 
proportions and capacities; nurse their 
children, look to the affairs of the 
house, visit poor cottagers and relieve 
their necessities, be courteous to the 
neighborhood, learn in silence of their 
husbands or their spiritual guides, read 
good books, pray often, speak little; 
“Learn to do good works for necessary 
uses,” for by that phrase St. Paul ex- 
presses the obligation of Christian 
women to good housewifery and char- 
itable provisions for their family and 
neighborhood. 

Violet Greville. 


MAYFAIR AND THACKERAY. 


By THE Rieut Hon. Str ALGERNON West, G. C. B. 


Those who, like myself, agree with 
Dr. Johnson in thinking London the 
best place in summer and the only 
place in winter and that the man who 
is tired of it must be tired of life, are 
apt to concentrate their interests and 
affections on some particular angle of 
the town which smiles to them above 
all others; and Mayfair, in which I 
have spent my life, contains hardly a 
square, street or house in which there 


is not some delightful association with 
memories of the past. 

Soho and Leicester Fields have long 
ceased to be fashionable quarters, and 
even lawyers have deserted the beau- 
tiful houses of Russell and Bedford 
Squares. Neither Harley Street, where, 
as Thackeray says, every other house 
has a hatchment, nor Wimpole Street, 
which is as cheerful as the Catacombs, 
nor Regent's Park, where the plaster is 
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patching off the walls, nor Belgravia, 
that pale and polite district where the 
inhabitants look prim and correct and 
the mansions are painted a _ faint 
whitey-brown, can compare with the 
zigzags of Mayfair, where Mrs. Kitty 
Lorrimer’s brougham may be seen 
drawn up to old Lady Lollipop’s be- 
lozenged family coach. 

The very pavements of Mayfair have 
for centuries been trodden by distin- 
guished men and beautiful women. 
Walter Scott, in the “Heart of Midlo- 
thian,” portrays the travel-worn Jeanie 
Deans making intercession for her sis- 
ter with John Duke of Argyll at No. 15 
Bruton Street, and the Duke after the 
interview ushering her in her Scotch 
garb into the presence of Queen Caro- 
line in Richmond Park, from whom she 
obtained the pardon she sought for her 
poor sister Effie. In later days No. 15 
belonged to Lord Granville, whose po- 
litical parties were none the less re- 
markable for the presence of the fa- 
mous diarist, Charles Greville, whom 
Lady Granville talked of as “her 
lodger.”” It was subsequently sold to 
Lord Carnarvon, who was for a time 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
Lord Salisbury’s Government. 

George Canning, when Foreign Secre- 
tary, lived in Conduit Street in 1809. 
He had turned from the brilliant satires 
and verses of the “Anti-Jacobin” to 
which he was the greatest contributor 
—verses which Sydney Smith, with, I 
fear, some party spirit, called “school- 
boy jokes and doggerel rhymes”—into 
the statesman who planned the capture 
of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 

When “spring had set in with its 
usual severity,” not all the attractions 
of Strawberry Hill could keep Horace 
Walpole away from his warm house in 
Berkeley Square, from the window of 
which he witnessed the planting of 


those magnificent plane-trees whose 
profuse foliage now gives shade to his 
descendants. 
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Lord Chatham lived at No. 6, and his 
illustrious son received there deputa- 
tions from the City of London. Lord 
Shelburne bought what is now Lans- 
downe House, only partially built, with 
the garden in which it stands, for £22,- 
000, and the plans, designed by Rob- 
ert Adam, are still to be seen at the 
Soane Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

It was under Lord Shelburne’s Ad- 
ministration that William Pitt became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowne, filled the same office, at an 
age when men nowadays are but leav- 
ing college, in the Ministry of All the 
Talents. At the corner of the Square 
and Bruton Street lived Colley Cibber, 
who began his career while yet a boy 
as a soldier in the revolutionary army 
of 1688, became a prolific dramatist 
and actor, and ended by becoming Poet 
Laureate in 1730, and was the subject 
of a lampoon said to have written by 


Pope: 

In merry old England it once was a 
rule 

The King had his poet as well as his 
fool; 


But now we're so frugal, I’d like you 
to know it, 
That Cibber can serve both for fool 


and for poet. 


Lord Grey, when Prime Minister, 
lived near the house once occupied by 
Lord Bath of the “Short-lived Adminis- 
tration,” and here Lady Grey enter- 
tained, as a constant guest, the witty 
Sydney Smith, who lived hard by in 
Green Street; while earlier in the cen- 
tury Richard Brinsley Sheridan, mov- 
ing from house to house, pursued hy 
bailiffs, resided for a time in Hertford 
Street. In Park Lane, too, lived the 
beautiful Mrs. Jordan, who intoxicated 
the town by the “Wildness of Delight” 
with which she fascinated all behold- 
ers in the part of the Country Girl, in 
which character she was immortalized 
by Romney, whose picture is now in 
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the possession of Sir Charles Tennant. 
Later Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
novelist, lived here till, as Lord Lytton, 
he migrated to Grosvenor Square. 

In 1771 the Duke of Cumberland mar- 
ried Miss Irnham in Hertford Street, 
and his marriage was the cause of the 
Royal Marriage Act of 1772; in spite of 
which the Prince of Wales married, in 
her house in Park Lane, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, whose life has recently been so 
ably written by Mr. Wilkins. 

In the house now owned by Lord 
Rosebery Lady Jersey entertained the 
Tory politicians of her day. She was 
the daughter of that Earl of Westmore- 
land who had run away with and 
married the heiress, Miss Child, at 
Gretna Green. Another daughter, Lady 
Maria, was in this house married to 
Viscount Duncannon; for in those days 
the marriages in the fashionable world, 
and the christenings, were generally 
solemnized in private houses. Gerald 
Ponsonby has told me that Lady Jer- 
sey, sitting in one of her windows on a 
warm evening in June 1815, was 
startled by a shouting crowd, following 
as best it could a carriage passing 
through the Square. On inquiry she 
found that it contained Colonel Henry 
Percy, who had brought the news of 
the battle and victory of Waterloo to 
this country. On his arrival he had 
hastened with dust-covered eagles, and 
in the uniform he had worn at the fa- 
mous ball of the Duke of Richmond’s 
at Brussels, of the Horse Guards, but 
finding the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of York, was out at dinner, he 
went on to a house in St. James’s 
Square, where the Prince Regent was, 
communicated the news to him, and 
then begged to be allowed at once to 
go home to dress and rest. He was 
on his way from St. James’s to Port- 
man Square, where his father, Lord 
Beverley, lived, when he passed in 
front of Lady Jersey's windows. 

Lord Clive, the great Pro-Consul, af- 
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ier his return from India, built there 
house now belonging to Lord 
Powis. At the corner of the Square is 
the picturesque manor house called 
Bourdon House, formerly the residence 


the 


of the heiress, Miss Davies, who 
married Sir Thomas Grosvenor, and 


brought to that family the great Lon- 
don property now owned by his suc- 
cessor, the Duke of Westminster. 

Charles James Fox lived in South 
Street, where close to him Lord and 
Lady ‘iolland made their home dur- 
ing the winter months, thinking in 
those pre-motor days that their palace 
in Kensington was too remote from so- 
cial intercourse. The _ side-window 
which she built to give her a view on 
to the Park can still be seen from Park 
Lane. At No. 14 Lord Melbourne, who 
bought it from Lord Holland, lived 
through the whole of his Administra- 
tion from 1835 to 1841; and as it was 
said he never once gave or ate a dinner 
there— 


His cooks with long disuse their trade 
forgot; 
Cool was his kitchen. 


The beautiful Mrs. Norton passed 
many sad and some happy hours of her 
life in Chesterfield Street, as a neighbor 
of Lady Becher’s, once Miss O'Neill, 
whose “beauty, grace, and simplicity 
was the theme of every tongue.” 

At the upper end of Charles Street 
was the once famous Cosmopolitan 
Club, too brilliant to last, where Watts 
painted the splendid picture from a tale 
of Boccaccio’s which now adorns the 
walls of the Tate Gallery. Alas! it has 
now become what house agents call a 
unique residential property, overlooking 
the garden of Wharncliffe House, 
where Lord Crewe now lives. 

In Seamore Place Lady Blessington 
commenced her salon of celebrities be- 
fore she moved to Kensington Gore. 
“Everybody,” it was said, “goes to 
Lady Blessington’s.”” It was here that 
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she began to write the “Book of 
Beauty” and other works which ob- 
tained a fleeting notoriety, not for any 
literary merit, but because Count 
D’Orsay was a fashionable and profli- 
gate dandy, and she, no doubt, a beau- 
tiful woman. 

In Chesterfield Street lived that mis- 
erable dandy, Beau Brummell, and 
later George Payne—who lost a princely 
fortune by betting on every occasion 
and on everything—from the Derby and 
St. Leger down to which lump of sugar 
a fly would first settle on—which drop 
of rain on a storm-beaten window- 
pane would first reach the bottom, or 
which marble would first tumble into 
the gutter. 

Not far from him in Berkeley Square 
was his friend Admiral Rous, the 
prince of handicappers, and a few doors 
off Lord Clarendon, before he migrated 
to Grosvenor Crescent. 

From the portals of Devonshire 
House must have come forth the beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
conquering and to conquer, to espouse 
the cause of Charles James Fox at the 
famous election of Westminster. 

In a house, now pulled down, in Pic- 
eadilly Lord Byron wrote many of his 
poems, and there separated for ever 
from his wife; and next door to him 
lived Lord Queensberry—“Old Q.” The 
house where Sir Francis Burdett lived 
still remains; while from Clarges 
Street the broken-hearted Lady Hamil- 
ton, in the time of her misery after the 
death of Nelson, many of her 
pathetic and ill-spelt letters. 

Boswell entertained Dr. Johnson in 
Half Moon Street. In Curzon Street 
lived Chantrey, the sculptor; talented, 
wealthy, and childless, he left a large 
bequest to the Royal Academy for the 
encouragement of contemporary art, 
the distribution of which has lately 
been much discussed. This generation 
perhaps knews him best by the brace 
Holkham 


wrote 


shot at 


of woodcock he 
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in one shot, -and immortalized in 

carving: 

Their good and ill from the same 
source they drew, 

Here shrined in marble by the hand 


that slew. 
In Curzon Street, No. 8 still remains— 
the house made famous by the salons 
of the Miss Berrys. Round the corner 
Lord Chesterfield, in his “Canonical” 
home, must have composed his famous 
letters to his son. 

In Chapel Street, which I have hardly 
yet accustomed myself to calling by its 
new name of Aldford Street, lived for 
a short time the poet Shelley, and from 
a coffee-house in Mount Street, close 
by, he met and married his poor wife, 
whom he so soon deserted. The two 
exiled kings of France, Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., lived at different pe- 
riods in South Audley Street, and close 
by, in a house overlooking Hyde Park, 
lived the infamous Philip Egalité, Duke 
of Orleans. Under the hideous chapel 
lie buried Lord Chesterfield and the 
celebrated John Wilkes. 

Hill Street recalls the memory of the 
tall, gaunt figure of Lord Crewe, about 
whose absence of mind many a story 
was told. When inquiring after Lord 
Lansdowne of Mr. James Howard, he 
called him back and said, “I mean the 
present Lord Lansdowne.” 

Lord Dudley, Foreign Secretary in 
Canning’s Administration, was com- 
monly called Eccentricity Ward, and 
had a habit of talking to himself. 
One day walking home with an 
acquaintance, he muttered, “This 
confounded fellow will be expect- 
ing me to ask him to dinner, but I 
won't.” His friend, seeing the humor 
of the position, said aloud: “This fellow 
will be asking me to dinner, but I’m 
d——d if I'll go.” Lord Dudley quite 
appreciated the remark, and the two 
became great friends and often dined 
in each other’s company. 

For twenty years Lord Palmerston 




















had a house in Great Stanhope Street, 
and when there first became Foreign 
Secretary, in Lord Grey’s Administra- 
tion of 1831; and ina _ neighboring 
drawing-room the great Sir Robert Peel 
was married to Miss Floyd. 

From his house in this street Lord 
Raglan set forth for the Crimean cam- 
paign, and his daughter still lives in a 
house in Chesterfield Street, which she 
bought from Alfred Montgomery. 

Mayfair has been rich in Lord Chan- 
cellors. Lord Hardwicke lived and died 
in Grosvenor Square, and Lord Eldon 
was born at No. 1 Hamilton Place. 
Here he lived as Lord Chancellor, and 
had for a neighbor Queen Caroline, who 
had recently removed from Alderman 
Wood's house in South Audley Street, 
and round whose house assembled 
noisy crowds, cheering, not so much 
for the Queen as to annoy Lord Eldon. 

Lord Cottenham, Lord John Russell’s 
Chancellor, lived, I think, for some time 
in Park Lane; and many a time I have 
seen in his yellow barouche Lord 
Brougham, the idol of contemporaneous 
earicaturists, come from his house in 
Grafton Street before he had invented 
the carriage which now bears his name, 
which, as Sydney Smith wittily re- 
marked, “had a B. outside and a wasp 
inside.” 

In Grosvenor Street, in 
“the frail, the beautiful, 
hearted Mrs. Oldfield.” “Her ravish- 
ing perfections,” as Fielding called 
them, inspired warm friendship and af- 
fection and the worthy love of General 
Charles Churchill, by whom she had a 
son, who married Lady Mary Walpole, 
and so enables me to claim the lovely 
actress as an ancestress: 


1730, died 
the warm- 


Engaging Oldfield, who with grace and 


ease 
Could join the arts to ruin and to 
please. 
Lord Rockingham, a_ staunch old 


Whig, the uncompromising advocate of 
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American independence, and Lord Cam- 
den, described by Canning as “useless 


lumber,” both lived in Grosvenor 
Square in days when no house was 
rented at a higher value than 200/. a 
year. Lord Derby, on May 1, 1797, 
six weeks after his first wife’s death, 
married Miss Farren in his house in 
Grosvenor Square. She bad been the 
rival of Mrs. Abington, and Walpole 
spoke of her as the most perfect actress 
he had ever seen. We all know her 
portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
do not wonder at Mrs. Siddons’s de- 
scription of her as the Comic Muse. 

Clubland has absorbed some famous 
houses in Piccadilly. Cambridge House, 
the house of Lord and Lady Palmer- 
ston, has been turned into the Naval 
and Military Club, and the St. James’s, 
after some changes in tenantry, occu- 
pies the rooms where Madame de Fla- 
hault, wife of Napoleon Bonoparte’s 
aide-de-camp, held her salons. It was 
to this aide-de-camp, Count de Flahault, 
that Bonaparte, riding away from Wa- 
terloo, said, after a long. silence, 
“Depuis Crécy c’est impossible de 
vaincre les Anglais.” It is difficult to 
believe that Count Flahault, who was 
in the Marengo campaign in 1800, 
should have lived to see the disastrous 
surrender of Sedan. 

Mayfair, which has been for so long 
the centre of the intellect, the gaiety, 
and the fashion of London, has not al- 
together been exempt from the trage- 
dies which fall to the lot of mankind. 
In Mayfair Lord Clive, mind 
was worn out and depressed after all 
his triumphs and achievements, died by 
his own hand. 

In 1840, at the corner of Norfolk and 
Green Streets, Lord Ribbles- 
dale’s beautiful Georgian now 
stands, a ghastly tragedy was enacted 
when Lord William Russell was foully 
murdered by his valet, Courvoisier. 

At Lord Harrowby’s house in Gros- 
venor Square a tragedy was contem- 


whose 


where 
house 
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plated by which all the Ministers of the 
day were to have been blown up at a 
Cabinet dinner by a scoundrel called 
Thistlewood, who was betrayed by one 
of his fellow-conspirators, and the plan 
collapsed. 

Lord Beaconsfield, after he had left 
Grosvenor Gate, passed his last days 
in Curzon Street; and close to him were 
his faithful friends—in Hertford Street, 
George Lord Barrington, and in Berke- 
ley Square, Lord Rowton, whose mem- 
ory, even in these days of rapid ob- 
livion, still lives in many hearts. 

It is no wonder that Thackeray, the 
greatest novelist of the age, laid many 
of his scenes in the midst of surround- 
welcome guest 

where all the 
do 


ings so attractive, a 

himself at Bath House, 
literary men would assemble to 
homage to Lady Ashburton, who, Car- 


lyle said, was “the greatest lady of 
rank I ever saw, with the soul of a 


princess and captainess, had there been 
any career possible for her but that of 
a fashionable one’; where came Car- 
lyle and Froude, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, and Thackeray’s great friend, 
Brookfield, the preacher at St. John’s 
Chapel (already destroyed by the om- 
hnivorous builder)—Brookfield, who, as 
Lord Stanley of Alderley said, quoted 
Milton and Shakespeare and described 
the devil as a perfect gentleman; and 
where the salon of the Miss Berrys in 
Curzon Street made glad the heart of 
Thackeray, who says: 


A very few years since I knew fa- 
miliarly a lady who had been asked in 
marriage by Horace Walpole, who had 
been patted on the head by George I. 
This lady had knocked at Dr. John- 
son’s door; had been intimate with 
Fox, the beautiful Georgiana of Devon- 
shire, and that brilliant Whig society 
of the reign of George III.; had known 
the Duchess of Queensberry, the pa- 
troness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the Court of Queen 
Anne. 
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In the undying works of “Vanity 
Fair” and “The Newcomes” the reader 
finds himself constantly in Mayfair. 
Sir Pitt Crawley proposed to Becky 
Sharp in the dining-room of his sister’s 
house in Park Lane, where Mrs. Fir- 
kin and Miss Briggs happened, by a 
mere coincidence, to be standing at the 
door, and reported what they had seen 
to that selfish, graceless, 
thankless, old woman,” 
Miss Crawley. 

It was in Hamilton Gardens that we 
first made acquaintance with Ethel 
Newcome, as a little girl, receiving the 
announcement of her speedy departure 
from London. 

“What,” she exclaims, 
Hercules O’Ryan say when he learns 
that I have gone into the country?” 
And the nurse ventures to hint that he 
will know nothing about it. 

“Oh,” says Ethel, “he is sure to see 
it in the newspapers.” 

It was in Park Lane that, on a sum- 
mer morning, Clive was taken by Col- 
onel Newcome to apologize to Barnes 
Newcome for having thrown a glass of 
wine in his face the previous evening. 

At her father’s Ethel, fast 
growing into womanhood, lays her fair 
head on the old soldier’s breast, while 
her younger brother asks him how 
many people he had killed with the 
sword that hung by his side. 

These happy days before she “came 
out” and was duly educated by her 
grandmother, Lady Kew, in the ways of 
this wicked world of fashion and heart- 
lessness, were times of unalloyed hap- 
piness to the old Colonel, Clive, and 
Ethel. 

Here that Life Guardsman, 
Rawdon Crawley, was refused admit- 
tance to his aunt’s house after his mar- 
riage, and before his departure for Wa- 
terloo, a fool for his 


“worldly, 
religionless 


“will Lord 


house 


big 


and was called 


pains by the disappointed Becky. 
It was in Curzon Street where the 
unhappy Raggles let his house and sup- 




















plied vegetables to the Rawdon Craw- 
leys, for which he was never paid, and 
where they triumphantly showed to a 
stupid world “how to live on nothing 
a year.” 

Lord Steyne at Gaunt House 
conveniently near the little house in 
Curzon Street outside which, on that 
terrible night, poor Rawdon, just es- 
caped from the spunging-house, saw the 
windows lit, and, going in, surprised 
Lord Steyne and Becky. 

It was of the chapel pulled down to 
make way for a huge house overshad- 
owing lodgings and markets. that 
Charles Honeyman, who lived hard by 
in Walpole Street—a name I cannot 
trace—wrote to Colonel Newcome: 
“That elegant and commodious chapel 
known as Whittlesea’s being for sale, 
I have determined on venturing my all 
in its acquisition and in laying, I hope, 
the foundation of a competence for my- 
self and excellent sister.” There he 
preached those sermons which drew 
such effusive admiration from the ac- 
complished Miss Sherrick, whose father 
was the proprietor, so to speak, of 
Charles Honeyman in the Chapel, and 
his wines in the cellar under it. One 
can see in imagination the dandy par- 
son as he stepped into his pulpit with 
gray kid gloves, leaving behind him a 
subtle odor of millefleurs. Sherrick 
did not allow him to preach more than 
once on a Sunday, and told him to sit 
in a pew (in the afternoon) and cough, 
for “women love a consumptive par- 
son.” “In a pecuniary point of view 
he was confident, nay,” he said, “the 
caleculatfons may be established as ir- 
resistibly as an algebraic equation, that 
I can realize as incumbent of Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel the sum of not 
than thousand pounds per 


was 


less one 


annum.” 

We all know how his hopes were 
never realized. 

Lady 
where 


Kew lived in Queen Street, 
Barnes Newcome visited her, 
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after he had told the Colonel that she 
was out of town; and it was at a party 


in Mayfair where she died, “called 
away from the giddy notes of a May- 
fair fiddle,” which made the occasion 
for Charles Honeyman’s “Death at the 
Festival” sermon, and Thackeray's 
most pathetic and sarcastic account of 
the old worldling’s funeral. 

Mayfair was the thing to be desired 
by those who lived in the unfashion- 
able precincts of Russell Square. Fred- 
erick Bullock, of the firm of Hulker, 
Bullock & Bullock, when he had mar- 
ried the fair Miss Osborne at St 
George’s, Hanover Square, hastened to 
take a house near Berkeley Square. 

Coming away from his daughter's 
banquet, old Osborne said, in his 
wrath: “Russell Square is not good 
enough for Mrs. Maria, so she invites 
her father and sister to a second day’s 
dinner. If those sides or “ontrys,” as 
Maria calls them, weren’t served yes- 
terday I am d——4.” 

The most noble the Marquis of Farin- 
tosh had his little bachelor’s establish- 
ment in Mayfair, where he entertained 
his toadies, Hench and Tod, 
and sundry ladies, who were to be 
given up, as he assured Ethel New- 
come, if she would only marry him. 

The old dandy, Major Pendennis, told 
his nephew that, having obtained the 
entrée into Lady Agnes Foker’s house 
in Grosvenor Street, he must mind and 
never neglect to leave his card there 
when he came to town. 

The Major’s famous valet, Morgan, 


Messrs. 


was hot content unless he was a mem- 
club in Mayfair where 
he met other fashionable gentlemen's 
gentlemen. 

The Gentleman’s Club was held in 
the parlor of the “Wheel of Fortune” 
public-house in a little by-lane 
leading out of one of the great streets 
of Mayfair, and frequented by 


ber of a 


snug 


some 
of the most select gentlemen about 
affairs, 


town. Their masters’ debts, 
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intrigues, adventures, their ladies’ good 
and bad qualities and quarrels with 
their husbands—all the family secrets 
were here discussed with perfect free- 
dom and confidence; and here, when 
about to enter into a new situation, a 
gentleman was enabled to get every 
requisite information regarding the 
family of which he proposed to become 
a member. Liveries, it may be imag- 
ined, were excluded from this select 
precinct; and the powdered heads of 
the largest metropolitan footmen might 
bow down in vain entreating admis- 
sion into the Gentleman’s Club. These 
outcast giants in plush took their beer 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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in an outer apartment of the Wheel of 
Fortune, and could no more get.an en- 
try into the clubroom than a Pall Mall 
tradesman or a Lincoln’s Inn attorney 
could get admission into Bay’s or 
Spratt’s. 

What a day it was when young 
Arthur Rowdy, of the firm of Stumpy, 
Rowdy & Co., of Lombard Street, mar- 
ried Lady Cleopatra Stonehenge, and to 
be in the fashion took a house in 
Mayfair. 

As long as Thackeray’s works are 
read Mayfair will last, though never, 
I fear, again to be immortalized by so 
great a novelist. 





A GREAT NATURALIST.* 


Every one will be glad that the Nes- 
tor of the evolutionist camp has been 
able himself to tell us the story of his 
life. It has been a long life of over 
fourscore years, full of work, rich in 
achievement, starred with high ideals, 
and the story of it must have been 
pleasant to write as it is pleasant to 
read. It has been many-sided to a 
greater degree than that of most sci- 
entific investigators, for Alfred Russel 
Wallace has always had more than pro- 
fessional irons in the fire, and has al- 
ways been as much interested in prac- 
tising biology as in theorizing about it. 
At the editor’s request we have con- 
fined our attention, however, to what 
the author tells us of his work as natu- 
ralist and biologist, though it is diffi- 
cult, and not altogether legitimate per- 
haps, to abstract off one aspect of a 
life in this fashion. 

There been 
anything definable in Wallace’s inheri- 
tance to account for his becoming a 
Nor was there much 


does not seem to have 


great naturalist. 


***My Life: a Record of Events and Opin- 
fons."" By Alfred Russel Wallace. Vol. i., pp. 
xii plus 435; vol. ii., pp. viii plus 459. With 


in his nurture to lead him in that direc- 
tion except that he was country-bred 
in beautiful and interesting places. 
Thrown early on his own resources to 
make his way in life, he began when 
about fourteen to work at surveying— 
in which Herbert Spencer had also his 
early discipline—and it was in trying to 
understand and the 
earth he measured that he first became 
scientific. He tells us that in his soli- 
tary rambles, nature gradually laid 
hold of him, claiming to be understood 
as well as enjoyed. From the stars 
and the earth his interest spread to 
flowers, and, with the help of Lindley’s 


his instruments 


“Elements” and Loudon’s “Encyclope- 
dia of Plants,” he became a keen field- 
botanist. He began to feel ¢‘the joy 
which every discovery of a new form 
of life gives to the lover of nature,” 
and this was the turning-point of his 
life. 

During a year of school-teaching at 
Leicester (1844), Wallace got to know 


Bates, who made him an enthusiastic 
facsimile letters, illustrations, and _ portraita. 
(London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1905.) Pyrice 
25s net. 
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entomologist, “opening a new aspect of 
nature,” and he also read Malthus’s 
famous essay, “without which I should 
probably not have hit upon the theory 
of natural selection.” Another book 
that impressed him was Humboldt’s 
“Personal Narrative of Travels in 
South America,” which awakened a de- 
sire to visit the tropics, a desire soon 
strengthened by Darwin’s “Voyage of 
the Beagle.” It is interesting to find 
that as early as 1845 Wallace was spec- 
ulating upon the origin of species, and 
had a warm appreciation of the “Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.” 

Early in 1848, when he was twenty- 
five, Wallace set out, along with Bates, 
to explore and collect on the Amazon, 
and on the tale of his adventures, long 
since told, the “Life” throws some side- 
lights. There is a vivid description of 
the disastrous fire on board the rubber- 
laden ship which brought Wallace part 
of the way home in 1852. The holo- 
caust of all his treasures was hard to 
bear, but what had been sent on dur- 
ing his journey, and those notes and 
drawings which were saved from the 
fire, sufficed to lay the foundations of 
his scientific reputation, and, perhaps, 
as he says, the disaster was, for him, a 
blessing in disguise, for it made him 
continue his wanderjahre. 

The “central and controlling” chapter 
in Wallace’s life was his eight years’ 
wandering throughout the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the story of which has fasci- 
nated many thousands of readers. He 
had found his vocation, and enthusi- 
asm grew upon him. “Who ever,” he 
wrote, “did anything good or great who 
was not an enthusiast?” The love of 
solitude grew upon him; it was so 
“very favorable to reflection.” For 
though he was earning a competency 
by collecting, and though his knowl- 
edge of many groups of animals be- 
came expert, he was always pondering 
over big problems, and some of his 
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friends at home shook their heads at 
his “theorizing.” ‘The problem of the 
origin of species was rarely absent 
from his thoughts,” and at Sarawak, 
in 1855, he wrote what Huxley called a 
“powerful essay” on “The law which 
has regulated the introduction of new 
species”—a hint of what was coming. 
At Ternate, in 1858, when ill with in- 
termittent fever, he began thinking 
over what he had learned from Mal- 
thus, and the theory of natural selec- 
tion “suddenly flashed upon him.” He 
wrote straight off to Darwin, and every 
one knows how the two papers were 
read on the same day at the Linnean 
Society, and how the two discoverers 
were united in a friendship than which 
there has been nothing finer in the 
history of science. 

From 1862 to 1871 Mr. Wallace lived 
in London, and the “Life” gives an 
account of his scientific and literary 
labors, and interesting glimpses of 
many scientific men whom he came 
to know, such as Lyell, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, W. B. Carpenter, and St. George 
Mivart. He tried for various posts, 
e.g. the secretaryship of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (which Mr. Bates ob- 
tained), and the guardianship of Ep- 
ping Forest (in connection with which 
he had some luminous ideas), but 


he was left free to continue his 
literary and scientific work, and to 
try to make things better for his 
country. Soon after his marriage, in 


1866, he began to migrate by stages 
into the country—to Grays (where he 
wrote his “Geographical Distribution’’), 
to Croydon (where he wrote his “Island 
Life”), to Godalming, to Parkstone, and 
was able to live quietly on his earnings 
and on a well-merited Civil List pen- 
sion. Apart from his tour in America, 
where he gave the Lowell lectures in 
1886, occasional holidays, e.g. at Davos 
and occasional unprofitable scrimmages, 
his life was very uneventful, as men 
count events. By nature quiet, gentle, 
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and reflective, he had no ambitions 
save for truth and justice; he was sat- 
isfied with plain living and high think- 
ing, and the esteem of all who really 
knew him. Thus for many years he 
has cultivated his garden and served 
his fellowmen. 

The “Life” contains many interesting 
appreciations of other naturalists, but 
we must confine ourselves to the rela- 
tions between Darwin and the author. 
From his solitude in Malay Wallace 
wrote home in regard to “The Origin 
of Species” :— 


I have read it through five or six 
times, each time with increasing ad- 
miration. It will live as long as the 
Principia of Newton. Mr. Darwin 
has given the world @ new Science, and 
his name should, in my opinion, stand 
above that of every philosopher of an- 
cient and modern times. 


To Mr. Bates he wrote:— 


I do honestly believe that with how- 
ever much patience I had worked and 
experimented on the subject, I could 
never have approached the completeness 
of his book, its vast accumulation of 
evidence, its overwhelming argument, 
and its admirable tone and spirit. I 
really feel thankful that it has not 
been left to me to give the theory to 
the world. 


As every one knows, Wallace parted 
company with Darwin over the possi- 
bility of giving a “natural history” in- 
terpretation of man's highest qualities, 
and in one of his letters Darwin ex- 
pressed the fear that his selectionist 
interpretation would quite kill’: him in 
Wallace’s 3ut the 


author writes:— 


good estimation. 


I never had the slightest feeling of 
the kind he supposed, looking upon the 
difference as one which did not at all 
affect our general agreement, and also 
being one on which no one could dog- 
matize. there being much to be said 


on both sides. 
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Wallace also differed from Darwin in 
regard to the reality of sexual selec- 
tion through female choice, as to the 
distribution of Arctic plants in south 
temperate regions, as to the feasibility 
of the provisional hypothesis of pan- 
genesis, and as to the transmissibility 
of acquired character. On the whole, 
however, he admits that those critics 
are not far wrong who describe him 
as more Darwinian than Darwin, and 
even in the title of one of his most ef- 
fective books he persisted in his mag- 
nanimous subordination of himself. 
The fact is the friends were too keen 
in the pursuit of truth to trouble about 
the boundaries of their personal credit. 
Neither begrudged the other his due 
meed of praise. Thus, if we may quote 
once more, we find Darwin writing to 
Wallace:— 


I hope it is a satisfaction to you to 
reflect—and very few things in my life 
have been more satisfactory to me— 
that we have never felt any jealousy to- 
wards each other, though in some sense 
rivals. I believe I can say this of my- 
self with truth, and I am absolutely 
sure that it is true of you. 


In addition to his statement of the 
theory of natural selection, his travels, 
and his work on distribution, Mr. Wal- 
lace has in many ways enriched natu- 
ral history in the wide sense. There 
is his theory of the “warning colors” 
of inedible insects, his theory of the 
correlation between the colors of fe- 
male birds and the nature of the nest, 
his theory of “recognition-marks,” his 
criticism of sexual selection by choice 
on the female’s part, his argument that 
much that is called “instinctive” is due 
to instruction and imitation, his conclu- 
sions as to the Arctic elements in south 
temperate floras, his 
mouth-gesture as a factor in the origin 
of language, his strong opinions as to 
the part natural selection has played 
and still plays in the social evolution 


emphasis on 
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of mankind. We might mention other 
contributions—as to the permanence of 
oceanic and continental areas, as to the 
causes of glacial epochs, as to the gla- 
cial erosion of lake-basins, as to the 
affinities of the Australian aborigines— 
but we have said enough. It may be 
of interest, however, to notice that 
while Wallace many years ago sided 
with Weismann, he cannot see his way 
to recognize the validity of the recent 
theories of discontinuous variation and 
mutation. 

In thinking of the work of Alfred 
Russel Wallace, we see him as a “syn- 
thetic type,” combining the virtues of 
the old naturalist traveller with those 
of the modern biologist. On the one 
hand, we see him with a rich experi- 
ence of the forms and species of ani- 
mal life, their distribution, habits, and 
inter-relations, but with a wide outlook, 
equally interested in palms and orchids, 
lakes and mountains. With “a posi- 
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tive distaste for all forms of anatomi- 
eal and physiological experiment,” he 
never took to any of the usual methods 
of analysis, and even when he was 
most preoccupied with species he tells 
us that he was determined not to be- 
come a specialist. So, on the other 
hand, we see him from first to last as a 
generalizer, “inquisitive about causes,” 
intent upon “solving the problem of the 
origin of species,” and contributing 
much thereto. His “Life” 
closes what many have had the privi- 
lege of knowing—the delightful person- 
ality of one who has had the honor of 
being “Darwinii semulum, immo Dar- 
winium alterum,” and no etiologist 
merely, but a warm-hearted humanist 
thinker, a fearless social striver, and 
one who realizes the spiritual aspect of 
the world. He has the satisfaction of 
a retrospect on a long and happy life 
of work. 


also dis- 
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is a com- 
pleasant 


To feed birds in winter 
mon charity and a_ very 
one in town or country. An old woman 
in St. James’s Square throws down a 
daily toll into the mud, and the pleas- 
ures and disappointments of her life 
are measured by the number of her 
guests. A man in the Park has taught 
the sparrows to use his shoulders and 
even his fingers as a perch. I knew 
some years ago his double in the Luxem- 
bourg who had the same gift, acquired 
by the same attraction of high-flavored 
meat, and he was profoundly interested 
to know that things called sparrows 
in London could be as docile as les 
moineaux of the Quartier. What loads 
of biscuit and bread do the wild gulls 
snatch from the more timid but tamer 
ducks by the bridge in St. James’s! At 


the head of the givers comes that nota- 
ble spendthrift, regarded by the crowd 
as a very Carnegie of the Embank- 
ment, who recklessly offers real sprats 
for the gulls to take from between his 
finger and thumb. It is an engaging 
sight to watch the narrowing circle of 
a wheeling gull constant to the centrif- 
ugal sprat. He would and he would 
not. He sees and smells and desires, 
but dare not touch, till the fear is con- 
quered by a momentary accessof desire. 
Then he checks the smooth glide on the 
plane of level wings, hangs his legs, 
flaps awkwardly before the bait, time 
enough for you to note the black head- 
feathers that mark his species, nips the 
fish in the neat pincers of his beak, and 
flies off in the grand circle overcome 
by his own excess of courage. 
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Birds are less tame in the country. 
Instinct has been less disturbed and is 
never quite dethroned as among crowds 
and buildings. Nor is any bird, not 
even a sailor tomtit topsyturvy on a 
cocoanut, so radiant in the glory of 
wings as the gulls over the Thames. 
But to feed birds about your own home 
is the proper beginning of charity and 
the most amusing. Giving is not only 
blessed; it is good sport, and bread 
crumbs on the gravel path are returned 
after not so many days in spring songs 
and nests. 

The most confidential system I have 
seen at work is practised by the owner 
of a house in a small country town. 
The breakfast table runs along a bay 
window that looks on to a lawn. Im- 
mediately outside, fixed to the wall and 
flush with the window-sill, is a flat 
board, a sort of trencher, making, as it 
were, the promontory of a balcony, and 
on this the birds are fed while the fam- 
ily is breakfasting within. You see, in 
short, two breakfast tables on either 
side of the window, one inside one out, 
just on a level with each other, so that 
the birds watch man at feed as he 
watches them. The association seems 
to restore breakfast to its primeval 
value. It betters, at least on the near 
side of the window, the breakfast tem- 
per, which is apt to become too an- 
chorite. Here you have company with- 
out fear of conversation, a splendid 
ideal for this often perfunctory and 
snappish meal. One peculiar advan- 
tage’ belongs to the intimacy of this 
breakfast and indeed luncheon fellow- 
ship. You learn not species of birds, 
but individual birds; and here the spar- 
row comes in. There are sparrows and 
sparrows. A touch of Albino is com- 
mon; a distinctness of manner between 
this bird and that is perceptible; punc- 
tuality appears as the quality of one 
sparrow and not of another. You 
recognize old friends and are _ inter- 
ested in new arrivals. Character as 


well as plumage is discovered; and 
when you have got beyond the study 
of genus, species and variety, into the 
intimacy of individual recognition, you 
are already approaching the state of 
the Happy Observer. 

In some households a Christmas din- 
ner—it includes meat—is always given 
to the birds, and they are said to know 
the day as rooks know Sunday. Scep- 
ticism may be allowed on this point, 
but it is at least easy to teach birds a 
habit. They will readily come to a 
eall. They will respond to the click 
of a window and fiock down to a 
“dicky, dicky, dicky,” or any other fool- 
ish noise you please, so long as it is 
repeated regularly, every day, and as 
near as possible at the same hour. 
Winter is our ally in the work. When 
food is abundant or mating imminent 
birds are careless of outside blandish- 
ment; but winter makes us all kin. 
Gulls become acquaint with cock- 
neys and cockneys with gulls; tits of 
every species will tap our window 
panes and gather, as I have seen them 
on a window box in an Oxford quad., 
within a yard of watching faces. Wild 
pigeons flock to the hen-yard, as the 
wild bears, when the cold is great, will 
come up to the hotel closes in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Fieldfares will remain 
thick on the hawthorns beneath which 
we stand. 

We are not, perhaps, ready enough to 
encourage this friendship of the cold, 
or to use the opportunities of winter. 
Most countrymen are interested enough 
to keep their little gallows with swing- 
ing cocoanut or lard for the tits and to 
empty the trencher outside the win- 
dow. But the game has preciser pleas- 
ures. Is it so impossible to become the 
man in the Park and cement an ac- 
quaintance with birds which is trust- 
ful enough to endure contact? I have 
known children feed a bullfinch daily 
on her nest. Every one has tempted 
robins to acquaintance at a yard or 























two of distance. Every morning last 
winter a robin used to hop on to an Es- 
sex breakfast-table, save when his priv- 
ileged meal was disturbed by the pres- 
ence of a cat in the room. Then he 
would scold furiously from the win- 
dow-sill till the enemy was removed. 
Probably a little patience, and such re- 
gardless expenditure on dainties as 
would even challenge the generosity of 
the man by the Embankment, would 
make companions at least of the rob- 
ins. And robins are the birds of 
Christmas all England over. Extreme 
patience is the only recipe with birds 
as with dogs; but it is at least an en- 
gaging speculation whether here and 
there men and women have not an an- 
swering instinct of which animals are 
conscious. Dogs will bark at one man 
not at another; bees have their human 
antipathies; and is it only superior la- 
bor, or skill, or perception, that now 
and then lends to a Cowper amongst us 
The Outlook. 
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the power to group into a happy fam- 
ily many members of rival instincts? 


If dogs distinguish our individual 
smells, may not birds and insects be 
sympathetically aware of other uncon- 
scious emanations? It is permitted at 
least to wonder. But the breakfast 
largesse is a daily employment that re- 
quires no mystical affinity to extract 
its profit. If not the taming hour it is 
a delightful watching interval. For 
winter, when boughs are bare and food 
scarce, is always the best time in the 
year to observe the ways of birds and 
get further in knowledge of them. Es- 
pecially does the season give opportun- 
ity to discover the details of the food- 
problem, of which we know little. 
Surely, to take a single point, it is 
strange that after all these years we 
are not yet sure whether the bud or 
the worm i’ the bud is the tit’s winter 
temptation. Shall we sit down under 
such an imputation of ignorance? 


W. Beach Thomas. 
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On the list of Little, Brown & Co. for 
publication in February are two nov- 
els: ‘Maid of Athens” by Lafayette Mc- 
Laws, author of “When the Land was 
Young”: and “Hearts and Creeds” a ro- 
mance of Quebec by Anna Chapin Ray. 


Sienkiewicz’s historical romance “On 
the Field of Glory,” which Little, Brown 
& Co. are just publishing in a transla- 
tion by Jeremiah Curtin, is the only 
work written by the author since he 
completed “Knights of the Cross” six 
years ago. The scenes are laid in Po- 
land in the seventeenth century. 


The new Argentina Theatre at Rome 
opened with a production of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar. The Argentina 
is a municipal theatre, and the open- 





ing performances were an enormous 
success, Julius Cesar running for a 
week, followed by Maschere, Roberto 
Bracco’s famous play, and Jl Ventaglio, 
by Goldoni. 


The twenty-first volume of the “Li- 
brary Edition” of Ruskin is full of 
new, or comparatively new, matter. It 
gives for the first time a complete cat- 
alogue of the Ruskin Art Collection 
presented by him to the University of 
Oxford, together with some account of 
the formation of the collection, and all 
Ruskin’s writings on the subject. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have on their 
list for publication during the coming 
spring two or three books of fiction: a 
new work on Panama and South Amer- 
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ica; a volume called “Hawaiian Yes- 
terdays” by Dr. Lyman of Chicago, a 
missionary’s son who knew the islands 
in the old days; an important work on 
“The Future Life’; and a book of 
Shakespeare essays by Maurice F. 
Egan. 


Among the literary centenaries of 
1906—beside the bi-centenary of Frank- 
lin’s birth which was celebrated Janu- 
ary 17th—are the bicentenary of the 
death of John Evelyn, Feb. 27th; the 
ecentenaries of the birth of John Stuart 
Mill, May 20th; John Sterling, July 
20th, and Agnes Strickland, August 
19th. Among the chief commemora- 
tions will be the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Columbus, on 
May 20, which will probably create an 
extensive literature of its own, and the 
tercentenary, on June Gth, of the birth 
of the greatest dramatic poet of 
France, Pierre Corneille. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. announce that 
they have just completed arrangements 
for the publication, in conjunction with 
Mr. John Murray of London, of a work 
of more than ordinary interest. This 
is Molmenti’s “Venice: Its Individual 
Growth from the Earliest Beginnings 
to the Fall of the Republic,” now ap- 
pearing in Italy under the imprint of 
the Instituto Italiano d’Arti Grafichi. 
The work will be issued in three sec- 
tions of two volumes each, the first en- 
titled “‘Venice in the Middle Ages,” the 
second “Venice in the Golden Age,” 
and the third “The Decadence of Ven- 
ice.’ Each volume will contain forty 
full-page plates and a frontispiece in 
full color printed in Italy. 


The analysis of books published dur- 
ing 1905 in England, issued by the 
Publishers’ Circular, shows a total of 
8252, as against 8334 in 1904. Theol- 
ogy has increased—745 volumes against 
666. Educational works show a de- 
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crease of 102; and there has been a 
lesser issue also of political and com- 
mercial books and reprinted novels. 
The new novels are 1733, as against 
1731, so that the figure remains curi- 
ously steady. The totals of history 
and biography, and books on the arts 
and sciences, are also virtually un- 
changed. In belles-lettres the books 
reach 381, as against 220 last year, a 
considerable advance. Poetry and 
drama, and geography and travel, also 
show a slight increase. 


The Dickensian naturally takes pleas- 
ure in reflecting that since Shakespeare, 
no writer has “made language” to the 
extent that Dickens has done, and the 
humber of common _  colloquialisms 
taken from his novels,and which every- 
body uses every day, is the outstanding 
proof of the success with which he has 
appealed to the imagination of the na- 
tion. “How often,” it remarks, “one 
hears ‘Barkis is willin’,) ‘Beware of 
widders,’ ‘Oliver Twist asks for more,’ 
‘Codlin’s the friend, not Short,’ ‘I don’t 
believe there’s no sich person,’ ‘Let me 
put my lips to it when I am so dis- 
poged,’ ‘Waiting for something to turn 
up,’ ‘A trifle wearing,’ ‘The law is a 
ass,’ ‘In a -Pickwickian sense,’ ‘The 
demnition bow-wows,’ ‘A swellin’ wisi- 
bly afore my wery eyes,’ ‘It’s of no con- 
sequence,’ ‘Demned, damp, moist, un- 
pleasant body,’ ‘Is the old min frindly? 
‘Discipline must be maintained,’ 
‘Brought up by hand,’ ‘When found, 
make a note on,’ and so on! Not a 
few actual words have come from 
Dickens to the ‘dictionary — ‘Pod- 
snappery,’ ‘Pickwickian,’ ‘Pecksniffian,’ 
‘Bumbledom,’ ‘Circumlocution,’ and 
many others. Dolly Varden, the pretty 
heroine of Barnaby Rudge, has given her 
name to a hat; while Mrs. Leo Hunter, 
The Artful Dodger, Uriah Heep, Bill 
Sikes, and Mrs. Jarley have become 
common generic terms.” 











